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Put your 
Model T Ford 


shape for 


thousands of miles 


of additional service 


More than eight million Model T Fords are still in 
active service and many of them can be put in shape for 
two, three and five more years of service—and even 


longer—at very small cost. 


The following list gives the approximate labor charges 


for re-conditioning the Model T Ford— 


Engine 


Tune motor (including replacement of commutator 
brush and vibrator points if necessary) 


Grind valves and clean ney . 
Overhaul carburetor - 


Reline detachable car diecadiiion hinaie 
Install new pistons or connecting rods - 


Tighten all main bearings- - 
Overhaul motor and transmission 


Rear System 


Replace rear axle assembly - 
universal joint - - -« 

Reline brake shoes a 

Tighten rear radius rod - 


Replace rear axle shaft, drive chafe gee, or 


WP 2. le. ies 


Overhaul complete rear ie assembly 


Rebush spring and perches - 
Oil and graphite springs - « 


Front $ pore 


Overhaul front axle - ~- 


Rebush spindle bodies and arms : (both died 
Replace or straighten spindle connecting rod 


Tighten radius rod or steering ball cap 
Tighten all sockets and joints of front end 
Replace front spring tie bolt or new leaf 


Straighten front axle »« - « 


Chassis 


Tighten all nuts and bolts - - 
Replace rear fender - 
Overhaul steering gear 
Repair muffler - - 
Overhaul radiator- - 
Line up front wheels - - 
Repaint Coupe Ce ae 
Repaint Sedan ia Tae 
Repaint Touring Car - - 
Reupholster Runabout . 
Reupholster Touring Car 
Repair seat cushion - 
Replace top deck (Coupe or Sedan) 
Overhaul starting motor - 
Overhaul generator - - -« 


case, 


$ 1.00 
3.75 
1.50 
1.50 
6.00 
6.00 


$20.00 to 25.00 


drive 


. 5.00 
$5.75 to 7.00 


2.50 
3.00 
1.50 

60 


1.75 
3.00 


$4.00 to 5.00 


-75 
-60 
1.50 
2.50 
1.50 


20.00 
8.00 
15.00 
2.50 
4.00 
3.00 
2.60 


These prices are approximate and are for labor only, 
because the number of necessary parts needed depends 
on the condition of each car. The charge for these parts 
is low, however, because of the established Ford low- 


price policy. 


So that you may get the greatest use from your Model 
T Ford over the longest period of time, we suggest that 
you take the car to the nearest Ford dealer and have him 
estimate on the cost of putting it in good shape. A very 
small expenditure may be the means of giving you thou- 
sands of miles of additional service, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 
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SUMMER CORN PRICE PROSPECTS. 


A Study of the Influences T. hat Make the Price of Corn 


| E HAVE received more questions dur- 
\W ing the past three months about corn 
ee price prospects this summer than any 
® other one thing. For this reason we have made 
 qcareful statistical study, the results of which 
are published herewith. ; 
Briefly, our conclusions are that there is a 
® slight chance for No. 2 corn at Chicago to go as 
| low as 95 cents in June. The possible causes 
| ofa price this low in June would be: First, the 
| eoming to market of a large quantity of Ne- 
praska and Kansas corn; second, the accumula- 
tion of a visible supply at terminal markets of 
* over 35,000,000 bushels, and, third, unusually 
‘fine growing conditions for the 1928 crop. 
If the corn price does go off in late May and 
| June, there is good prospect for strengthening 
again in July. In fact, unless the growing crop 
| looks unusually fine early in July, we would 
expect the price at that time to be around $1.08. 
The early August price should be just about 
the same, provided prospects for the growing 
| erop seem to be about average. During late 
August, however, there is ‘a chance of a rather 
serious decline, especially if 1928 corn crop 
prospects are better than average. Even tho 
they are only average, there is a good chance 
that corn prices will decline 7 or 8 cents a bush- 
el during August and early September. Assum- 
ing average crop conditions, we roughly esti- 
mate at the present time that No. 2 corn prices 
at Chicago will be somewhere between $1 and 
$1.05 in early September. 
The 1927 corn crop for the entire United 
- States was about normal. The corn price at Chi- 
' eago, however, has been decidedly above normal 
and legitimately so, because the 1927 crop in the 
three eastern corn belt states, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, was about 25 per cent below normal. 
In Iowa, the crop was about normal, and in the 
western corn belt states, including Missouri, 
‘Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota and Minne- 
gota, the crop was 30 per cent above normal. 


Effect of Crop Outside of Corn Belt 


We have often wondered how the corn crop 

outside of the corn belt affects Chicago prices, 

- and whether 100,000,000 extra bushels of corn 

in Nebraska and Kansas have as much influence 

on corn prices at Chicago as the same quantity 

of corn in Illinois and Indiana. This year, there- 

fore, we began to study the problem in consid- 

erable detail. 

The first thing we discovered was that the 

_ €0rn crop outside of the corn belt has little if 

_ ahy effect on Chicago prices. The next thing 

- We discovered was that the corn crop in the 

| Western corn belt, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 

@ South Dakota and Minnesota, has far less effect 

' n Chicago prices than either the Iowa corn 

- erop or the Illinois, Indiana and Ohio corn 

op. Apparently, the corn crop of these west- 

' em states has the greatest effect in late May 

| and June. Even in June, it seems to take about 

- 200,000,000 bushels of corn in the western corn 

| belt to have as much influence on. corn prices 

B® 850,000,000 bushels of corn in Illinois or In- 

| diana. The Iowa corn crop stands in between, 

ving a greater effect on Chicago prices than 

western corn belt, but not as great an effect 
| ordinarily as the eastern corn belt. 

_ _ The Iowa corn crop has its greatest effect on 

Uni prices during the early winter. In 

#anuary, it seems that 100,000,000 extra bushels 












leago corn prices as the same quantity of 
orn in Illinois or Indiana. 

A large visible supply at central markets 
to be a rather serious matter during the 





corn in Iowa has just as much influence on _ 


By H. A. Wallace 


summer months, altho it doesn’t mean much 
during the winter. An extra 10,000,000 bushels 
of corn in storage at the terminal markets may 
hurt corn prices during the summer from 2 to 4 
cents a bushel. This time of year, in fact, 
10,000,000 extra bushels of corn at the terminal 
markets may do more damage to the price than 


200,000,000 extra bushels on Kansas and Ne- - 


braska farms. This would suggest that from 
the standpoint of strategic marketing, farmers 
should organize to keep the visible supply from 
going above 20,000,000 bushels at terminal mar- 
kets in the summer. At this writing, in May, 
the visible supply is about 32,000,000 bushels, 
which is too large for an altogether healthy corn 
market unless other things come in to breathe 
life into it. 

The tables that are given on this page are 
based on the assumption that the general level 
of agricultural prices in the United States at 
terminal markets is 50 per cent higher than in 
1913.- In the case of the July tables, it is as- 
sumed that the base price for No. 2 corn at Chi- 
cago in July is 91 cents. At the present time, 
we believe that with agricultural products of 





FIGURING OUT PRICE PROSPECTS 


No. 2 Corn Prices at Chicago in early 
July. (Base price 91 cents when general 
agricultural price level is-50 per cent 
above 1913.) 





JULY TABLE No. 1 
Influence of Chicago Oat Prices, Preceding 
June 


(To be used only in connection with Tables 2, 
3 and 4) 


Subtract 6 cents 
Subtract 4 cents 
Subtract 1 cent 


ccs abagia sonsbeotahausscoesseqed noe cebpaaees Add 1 cent 
sasvonaedalsboscaVenitccvnati veeacoiad ae piaiae Add 2 cents 
Pats een er Sa Ee, A RN Add 4 cents 
LSP RE eae he ge Ek DUN PS SO Add 5 cents 
Sinan dessddsseceuntavele datvcitedidade: <icebanye Add 6 cents 
ia deuducausgcstssieakebitiotiPalaientatac thea bia’ Add 7 cents 





JULY TABLE No. 2 
Influence of Combined Corn Crop of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio, Preceding Year 
(To be used only in connection with Tables 1, 


3 and 4) 
500,000,000 bushels...............ccccccsersaee Add 14 cents 
600,000,000 bushels.................cccceecseeees Add 6 cents 
700,000,000 bushels..............cccccsceseeseoneee No change 
800,000,000 bushels................00... Subtract 5 cents 
900,000,000 bushels.............00.00... Subtract 10 cents 





JULY TABLE No. 3 
Influence of Iowa Corn Crop of the Pre- 








ceding Year 
(To be used only in connection with Tables 1, 
2 and 4) 
300,000,000 bushels..............:ccccccseseeees Add 7 cents 
350,000,600 bushels... cece Add 3 cents 
400,000,000 bushels.... No change 
450,000,000 bushels..................000- Subtract 2 cents 
500,000,000 bushels........................ Subtract 4 cents 
JULY TABLE No. 4 


Influence of Government Condition Figure 
on July 1, in Corn Belt States 
(To be used only in connection with Tables 1, 


2 and 3) : 
BG. cccessecse Add 14 cents 82....Subtract 1 cent 
| Sear Add 9 cents 84....Subtract 3 cents 
1, Se Add 5 cents 86....Subtract 4 cents 
SO icsccusccanboms -No change 88....Subtract 5 cents 


90....Subtract 6 cents 











all kinds averaging about 50 per cent above 
1913, with oats at 56 cents a bushel at Chicago in 
June, with the Illinois, Indiana and: Ohio corn 
crop the preceding year at around 700,000,000 
bushels, with the Iowa corn crop the preceding 
year around 400,000,000 bushels and with grow- 
ing conditions for the new crop about average— 
that a normal price for No. 2 corn at Chicago in 
early June is around 91 cents a bushel. We be- 
lieve, furthermore, after careful statistical ~ 
-study, that the price of No. 2 corn in Chicago 
in early July will tend to vary from 91 cents a 
bushel according to the rules set out in the ae- 
companying four tables. 

The government condition figure-as used in 
the July Table No. 4 is the condition as report- 
ed as of July 1 in the six corn belt states, lowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri and Nebraska. 
It is a combination figure weighted on the basis 
of allowing Missouri a weight of 35, Iowa 10, 
Tilinois 25, Indiana 10, Ohio 10 and Nebraska 
10. Missouri and Illinois were given more 
weighting than the other states simply because 
it was found that the government condition on 
July 1 in these two states seems to have a great- 
er influence on Chicago prices than the condi- 
tion in the other states. Of course, the corn crop 
in Missouri and southern Illinois is further 
along on July 1, than it is in the rest of the corn 
belt, and that probably explains why the situa- 
tion is as it is. On the average of a period of 
years the condition seems to be about 80 on 
July 1, when weighted in this way. This par- 
ticular year of 1928, with the corn crop planted 
in good season over the greater part of the.corn 
belt, and especially in Ohio, Indiana and I[li- 
nois, we would anticipate a July 1 condition of 
at least 85. Of course something may happen 
during the next month to change that. Never- 
theless, we are assuming right now that the 
conditions for the new corn crop are favorable 
enough to have a lowering influence on corn 
prices of 3 or 4 cents a bushel. 


Method Used in Forecasting Prices 


Now let us illustrate the method of using the 
four tables in forecasting July corn prices this 
year, In the first place, we will use a base price 
of 91 cents, inasmuch as the general index of 
all commodities at central markets is.about 50 
per cent higher than 1913 at the present time. 
Consulting July Table No. 1, we add 5 cents to 
the 91 cents because of the fact that the present 
indications are for oats at Chicago in June sell- 
ing for around 64 cents a bushel. Consulting 
Table No. 2; we add 14 cents more because of 
the fact that the total corn crop last year in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio was only 500,000,000 
bushels. July ‘Table No, 3 causes us neither to 
add nor to subtract because of the fact that the 
Iowa corn crop of 400,000,000 bushels last year 
warrants no change. With respect to Table No. 
4, we can assume that the government weighted 
conditions of the corn crop in the six corn belt 
states’ will be average and make no change, or 
we.can assume on the basis of the present good 
outlook that there will be a condition of 85, and 
a reduction, therefore, of 3 or 4 cents. Adding 
the results obtained from the four tables, we 
get an indicated price for Chicago No. 2 corn 
early in July. of $1.10, in case we assume the 
new crop is only average, or $1.07 in case we 
assume the new corn crop looks slightly better 
than average. 

Later in the year, if our readers are interest- 


* ed, we shall present tables for predicting corn 


prices in September and January. In September 
the visible supply of corn is a more serious mat- 
ter than in July. “ae 








_ Josernine Wy. e oer Oa 
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MEMORIAL, DAY 


EXT week we take a little time to remember 

and to honor those who have gone before 
us on the road we are all traveling. Those mo- 
ments ought to make us humble and proud. In 
us, so far as life on this earth is concerned, the 
dead have their only immortality. The fierce 
heart of the Indian fighter of the forties, the 
steadfast and tender heart of the pioneer moth- 
er, the vigor, and love and courage of hundreds 
more have gone to make a part of the life that 
animates us now. ° 

For the moment, we carry the hopes, th 
fears, the passion for living, of a long line. As 
we look on to our children and grandchildren, 
so the dead once looked on to-us. Theirs, too, 
was the consolation of knowing that tho the in- 
dividual passes, the race goes on, and that just 
as thru all past ages men have found the earth 
beautiful and life worth living, so will there be, 
long after we are forgotten, people like our- 
selves, with something of the same blood in their 
veins, taking the same delight in the visible 
world. 

On Memorial Day we remember that death is 
as much a part of the life process as birth, and 
that we know little of life if we can not realize 
that we are linked with the past just as much 
as we are linked with the future. It is a day 
on which to remember those who handed on to 
us the gift of life, and with it the gift of tears 


and joy. 





WHAT’S IN THE BILL 


VERY few weeks during the last winter, 
some paper has’ claimed to be announcing 

the detailed provisions of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Actually there was no MceNary-Haugen 
bill in the strict sense until last- week. There 
was a sendte bill, the McNary bill, and a house 
bill, the Haugen bill, measures which differed 
in a good many respects. The senate passed one 


bill and the house passed the other. Then the — 


two bills went to conference and a final form 
was put thru. This is the joint McNary-Haugen 
bill, which is now before the president. This 
bill, the final form, we reprint, starting on 
page 10. 

Look it over. In its main outlines, it is a good 
deal like the measures we are all familiar with. 
The export plan feature remains much as it 
was when Secretary Wallace presented it in 


1923. Other features have been added and some 
changes, some for the worse, have been made. 
It represents an earnest attempt to conciliate, 
as far as possible, the prejudices of the admin- 
istration, and still get something worth while 
for the farmers. 





BIRD T. BALDWIN 


R. BIRD T. BALDWIN is dead, and Iowa 
‘ in particular feels the loss. Altho his death 
is noted as ene of international significance, 
he was particularly dear to Iowans as director, 
for the past eleven years, of the Iowa child 
welfare research station at Iowa City. He was 
a second father to all pre-school children every- 
where, because he sought to understand them 
and to pass his understanding on to others. In 
his research laboratories, in reality a number 
of homes, he has been a scientific and sympa- 
thetic guardian to close to a thousand children, 
ranging in age from less than a year up to six 
years. In his own home he was the father of 
twin boys, besides another son and a daughter. 
He came to Iowa at the time that the Iowa 


* welfare station was established, in 1917, and 


soon afterward started the first pre-school lab- 
oratory in this country for the study of the 
mental and physical growth of children from 
birth to six years of age. Up to the beginning 
of this year, Doctor Baldwin had records on a 
few more than a thousand babies under two 
years of age, results obtained from mental and 
physical tests. : 
There is a double note of tragedy in the fact 
that Mrs. Baldwin passed away three years ago. 
Now, with the death of Doctor Baldwin, a little 
daughter eight years old, twin boys aged eleven, 
and another son are left alone in a home where 
parents and parenthood meant so much. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE third week in May was slightly cooler 
than usual on both the western and eastern 
edges of the corn belt, but a little above normal 
in the central part of the corn belt. Rainfall 
was heavy except in Ohio and parts of Indiana. 
For May to date, there is still a deficiency of 
rainfall im all the corn states except Nebraska 
and Kansas. Ohio is especially dry. 
May weather has been almost ideal for corn 
im every state. Most of the corn was planted 


before the rains started on May 15. The rain” 


has come at just the right time, and the tem- 
peratures have been high enough to give the 
corn a better start than usual. 

Oats, as a result of the warm weather and 
recent rains, are looking better than seemed 
possible a month ago. 





HARROWING CORN 


MAY farmers who have neither a rotary 
hoe nor a‘weeder, claim splendid results 
with double harrowing, the secofd harrowing 
being done at once after the first and crosswise 
to it. This double harrowing can be given any 
time during the last two weeks of May, while 
the corn is still so small that cultivation is dif- 
ficult: 
Harrowing seems to do the most damage to 
weeds and the least damage to the young corn 
if it is done in the heat of the day. 





ANOTHER VICTORY FOR WEST AND 
SOUTH 


HE west and south finally won out in their 

fight for adequate flood control legislation 
when President Coolidge signed the flood bill 
last week. The bill calls for an appropriation 
of $325,000,000. It takes the planning of flood 
control work out of the hands of army engi- 
neers, and gives it to an independent board. It 
refuses to charge any part of the cost to the 
drowned-out states’ in the Mississippi valley. 
The administration fought strongly against 


these two points, but the bill went thru in ¢ 
form anyway. The administration was mm 
successful and in a better fight when it g 
ceeded in eliminating some of the pork-bar 
features of the bill. a 
The west and south have shown theniSelya 
able to work well together, in flood relief jeg 
islation and in farm legislation. We someting 
wonder why they think they have to be on gy 
posite sides in the November of every clegtig a 
year. se 





THE PIGGY SOW PROBLEM 


"THE first week in May this year, 26 per egy 
of the sows coming on the Omaha marky 
and 27 percent of the sows coming on the Sigyy 
City market were pregnant. The weight of th 
pig bags in these sows was oftentimes over 9 
pounds. In the case of the small pig bags, ¢ 
loss was not so much from the weight of thy 
bags as because of the larger milk veins, whig) 
interfered with the quality of the bacon. 

Sows with pig bags weighing under 
pounds are usually not docked, but they neve. 
theless represent a real loss to the packers, 7 
individual farmer sending sows of this sort t 
market is not hurt, but the whole industry jy 
damaged. The packers, of course, protect them. 
selves by paying just a little less for sows 9 
all kinds. 

This habit of breeding sows two or thre 
months before they are to be sent to market ™ 
seems to be most prevalent in eastern Nebraska ™ ™ 
western Iowa and southeastern South Dakota # 
The farmers in this section seem to be under the 
impression that bred sows will make somewhat 
more rapid gains. As to'whether this impres 
sion is well founded; we do not know for sure, 
hut we believe that the net influence of the 
practice is a loss to all hog producing farmers, 
It is unfortunate that farmers and packers have 
not been in position to work more closely to 
gether in handling problems of this sort. 





THE PACKERS AND THE FARM BILL 


NE of the criticisms of the McNary-Haugen 
bill of last year was that the packers would & | 
make too much money when an operating pe @ , 


riod under the act commenced. For instance,if # & 


the board decided to start an operating period @ j 
on pork, the price would probably go up from @ 


one to three cents a pound. The price of pork | i 


products would automatically go up at the'sam 
time. Since the packers have on hand all th @ 7 
time big stocks of pork products, they would 
get an immediate increase in the value of these. @ | 

In the present bill, it is provided that when @ 


. an equalization fee is levied on hogs, a similar 


fee shall be levied upon the stock held in stor # 
age by the packers and those who are engaged & 
in wholesale transactions. Specifically, the bil § 
states : 

‘‘A similar fee . shall also be levied @ 
the first sale of any stock of food products made 
from cattle or swine on hand and owned by any 
individual or corporation at the time of the he 
ginning of said period of operation.”’ é 

Exemption for retail dealers is provided. | 


This amendment is fair to everybody. Inc H 


dentally, it puts a spike in the argument that” 
the packers are in any way the beneficiarieé 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill. 





oF : 3 
LAST CALL FOR MASTER FARMERS > 


AU entries for Master Farmer must be i 
this office by June 1. If your community 

has a man who should be considered, write B® 
and present his name. We can send you a 
entry blank and get the details later. Your first 
letter, however, will hold a place for him on the 
list of those to be considered. . 

By this time, every one knows the kind of 
farmer we are looking for. If one of you) 
neighbors fills the bill, it is only fafr to him and” 
to the community that developed him to pres 
his name. 
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BELATED JUSTICE 


AANUFACTURERS of cotton goods report 
* shemselves worried about the unfairness of 
Nary-Haugen bill. A representative of 
textile industry said the other day: ‘‘The 
ont bill would place an equalization fee on 
but no importation fee on the manufac- 

ed goods. . The effect of the present 
1 would be to require American cotton man- 
sturers to purchase their cotton here or 

d at the market price plus the equalization 

» while foreign manufacturers would be able 
ase American surplus cotton at a price 
than our domestic manufacturers can pur- 

e by at least the amount of the equalization 
This in effect places a tariff on raw cotton 
out raising the tariff on the manufactured 


nyone who reads this would get the impres- 
that the manufacturers of cotton goods 
working on a free trade basis. If, by means 
e equalization fee, tariff protection were 
g given the cotton growers while no tariff 
section were being given the manufacturer 
tton goods, the complaint would have real 
ht. As it happens, the textile industry is 

ed by ad valorem duties ranging from 


| ie to 50 per cent, and in some cases running as 


high as 75 per cent. 
far, the cotton manufacturers have been 
rating behind a high tariff wall, while the 


: “totton growers have been on the world market. 


‘Byen with the McNary-Haugen bill, the amount 
of protection given the cotton grower will prob- 
be a great deal less than that which has 
accorded the textile industry for years. 
trade for the cotton grower and high tar- 

‘for the cotton manufacturer may seem like 


impress anyone else in just that way. 


F [;: vo the manufacturer, but is hardly like- 
ly to 





CONGRESS AND THE LOBBY 


ACCORDING to some authorities, the ta 


tional congress is made up of three houses: 
senate, with 96 members; the house, with 


| 435, and the lobby, with 2,000. Not only the 
“tumbers, but the salaries, are disproportionate. 
| Senators and representatives get $10,000 a year, 
hat it is reported that a hundred of the lobby- 
“isis are each paid as much as the president of 
‘the United States. It is unnecessary to add that 


he of these high-salaried ones represent the/ 
mer or labor. : 
The presence of this gang of lobbyists helps 
in some votes on different measures. It 
the boast of the Grain Dealers’ Association, 
‘instance, that the first time the MéNary-’ 
bill came up in the house, their lobby- 
$swung enough votes over night to defeat -it. 
Grain Dealers and the Federated Agricul- 
-Trades of America, each ‘with a consider- 
fund for lobbying, were at work against 
cNary-Haugen bill this session, but appar- 
did not do so well. The battles over the 
igation of public utilities, over Boulder 
and Muscle Shoals, have also brought 

3 of heavily equipped lobbyists into action, 
bbbyists, of course, are not a new invention. 


“We had them at the first sessidn of congress 


ler the adoption of the constitution. Perhaps 
most high-handed example of lobbying took 
te at that time, when Hamilton and his 
ends were trying to get congress to approve 
funding of the national debt and the as- 
tion of the debts of the states. The evi- 
ees of indebtedness had been bought up for 
very low amounts by a great many speculators 
id by a good many members of congress. Mad- 
and others attempted to adopt a measure 
t would protect the original holders, but the 
was successful in putting the program 
amilton across. Senator Maclay, of Penn- 
ia, insisted that bribery of congressmen 
particular issue was common. 
the lobby has been with congress from 
it probably has never been present on - 


quite the scale that it has assumed in the last 
few years. Much of the lobbying, of course, is 
entirely legitimate. When a change in the tariff 
is under consideration, industries affected by 
that change should properly have representa- 
tives on the ground who are able to testify _be- 
fore committees arid present the case of their 
groups. In the same way, the farm organiza- 
tions and labor organizations ought to be repre- 
sented when matters are up in congress which 
affect farm or labor interests. 

There have been developed, however, lobbying 
organizations which do not stop with presenting 
to congress the case-of-the folks they represent. 
They go so far as to pay the expenses of large 
groups of citizens from a congressman’s home 
district to Washington, in order that pressure 
may be brought to bear in that way. They fi- 
nanee the wholesale dispatch of telegrams and 
letters from all parts of the country. They spe- 
cialize in entertainments and in the creating of 
social relationships that will swing votes at the 
right time. If a congressman opposes their 
wishes, they are quite willirtg to put all kinds 
of money into his district to beat him when he 
comes up for re-election. 

Lobbying of this sort is irresponsible and vi- 
cious. Yet no one seems to know how to cheek 
it entirely. There is at present a proposal in 
congress which would foree lobbyists to regis- 
ter, state whom they represent, and give month- 
ly reports on the money expended by them, with 
heavy penalties for falsification of any of these 
items. Usually, expenditures of this sort cease 
to have much effect, if everybody knows they 
are being made. The difficulty in this, of 
course, as under the corrupt practices act, will 
be to secure honest and complete reports. 

The lobby is a factor to be reckoned with in 
the passage of any legislation. The farmers in 
the corn belt, who have been showered with 
anti-MeNary-Haugen literature in the last few 
years, will appreciate just how willing some of 
these groups are to spend money to gain their 
ends, 





[NX AN editorial some weeks ago, we spoke of 
M. C. Burritt, of New York, as being con- 
nected with the extension service of that-state. 
C. W. Warburton, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, informs us that Mr. Burritt left the 
extension service in New York some time. ago. 
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W HEN I visit the better farm communities, 

I am amazed at the extent to which the 
young people are ‘‘on the go.’’. Especially in 
sections where there is a consolidated school it 
seems as tho there is something going on most 
of the school year. Among the activities are 
athletics, musical competition and debating. 
The result is that young people on the farm 
have contracted many of the same habits which 
characterize the city young people. To a cer- 
tain degree this is fine, but it may become tragic 


if the farm father does not have enough money . 


to pay the automobile and other traveling ex- 
pense which is oftentimes involved. I hate to 
admit that our farm young people do not have 
as much right ‘‘to go’’ as the young people in 
the cities and towns. 
of our farm boys and girls associating less with 
children of the same age in town. Just the 
same, it may be the part of wisdom for the farm 
fathers and mothers to put up a united front in 
an effort to stop this running around after it 
gets beyond a certain point. ; . 


HILE I was in Washington, I had a most. 


interesting visit with W. J. Spillman, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Spill- 
man is always bubbling over with ideas, and on 
this particular occasion he explained to me in 


most interesting fashion some maps which he. 


I don’t like the thought © 


had just prepared. The most outstanding map 
displayed the parts of the United States where 
erop land had been taken out of- use between 
1920 and 1925. It seems that in parts of Geor- 
gia today they are only cultivating about half 
as much land as they did in 1919, All over the 
southern states, and in Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, California, Oregon and Washington, 
crop land has been forced out of use. This land 
is going back to timber and grass, and the peo- 
ple have left it and are moving into the city. 
In Iowa, nothing of this sort has taken place 
as yet, because our land is too good. Spillman’s 
map would lead to the conclusion, in fact, that 
the western part of the corn belt is freer from 
depression than any other part of the United 
States. And it is true that our problem is not 
one of depopulation and ruined land, as it is 
all over the south and in parts of the east. 


ONE of the most careful economists in the 
~~ United States told me last winter that he 
had made an extended investigation of the St. 
Lawrence waterway proposition and that as a 
result he was convinced: it could not save the 
farmers of the west more than twenty million 
dollars annually. He thinks that people who 
claim savings of from two hundred million to 
five hundred million dollars annually are hav- 
ing pipe dreams. He has taken the matter up 
with the Chieago packers and finds that they 
would not use the St. Lawrence waterway for 
carrying packing house products to England. 
There would be a slight benefit to the spring 
wheat farmer but even that would be much 
smaller than most folks claim. Really big ocean 
going vessels will never make their way up the 
St..Lawrence and thru the lakes to Chicago and 
Duluth. Of course, these cities will gain enough 
out of the St. Lawrence waterway so they can 
afford to urge the expenditure of vast sums of 
government money for the purpose. But there 
is really no sense in Iowa farmers getting 
worked up over the St. Lawrence waterway one 
way or the other. 

It is my observation that the St. Lawrence 
waterway hasbeen used not only by some very 
sincere people but also by some who are inter- 
ested in confusing the farm problem. I must 
confess that I supported the St. Lawrence wa- 
terway idea with much enthusiasm six or seven 
years ago and that I was severely critical of 


. certain New York people who came forward 


energetically to tell me their sad experience 
with state constructed canals. These people 
made enough impression on me so that I have 
been looking into the matter with an open mind 
and have now reached the point where I look on 
most of the talk in favor of the St. Lawrence 
waterway as pure propaganda. 


ANY farmers have been telling me about 
their experience with eross-breeding hogs. 
It seems that th® Poland China is very satisfac- 
tory when it is used on a boar side of the eross. 
Poland Chinas as sows do not seem to be alto- 
gether satisfactory. A cross which several peo- 
ple have reporfed as very good is a Poland 
China boar on Hampshire sows: The purebred 
Hampshires have oftentimes been faulted for 
not growing quite as fast as. they might, but 
the sows have the reputation of being very good 
mothers, and the pigs are healthy and active. 
The cross is said to gain vegy rapidly and to 
sell to good advantage on the market. The York- 
shire and Tamworth are somewhat like the 
Hampshire with respect to the mothering qual- 
ity of the sows, and it would be interesting to 
know how they cross with the Poland_ boar. 
Does a eross of this sort with a bacon breed on 
one side have an advantage over the cross of 
the Poland and the Duroe or the Poland and 
the Chester White? It will take some extensive 
experimenting to determine this point, 
Se pe See. H. A. WALLACE. 
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Master Farmers Who Chose Dairying 


Cow Testing, a Long-Time Breeding Program and Well-Planned Rations Bring Profits 


1927 group of Master Farmers provides 
methods worthy of consideration by all 
dairymen and would-be .dairymen in Iowa. 
These Master Farmers have not only done a 
good job of carrying out practices and methods 
that improved their dairy herds and increased 
production, but they have fitted the dairy en- 
terprise into a well-balanced plan of farm or- 
ganization and made money directly and indi- 
rectly from dairying. 
Five out of the sixteen in the 1927 group of 


Ts dairy end of the farm business of the 


- Master Farmers are, according to my classifi- 


cation, dairymen. That is, dairying is a major 
source of income on these farms. With four of 
the Master Farmers it is the only cattle enter- 
prise. These four men are A. B. Myhr, of Win- 
nebago county; George Steen, of Muscatine; 
R. R. Clampitt, of Hardin, and E. E. Tracy, 
of Chickasaw. On the fifth farm, that of John 
N. Smith, of Jones county, cattle feeding is 
practiced along with the maintenance of a small 
but high-quality herd of Holstein cows. Several 
others of the 1927 Master Farmers milk enough 
cows to bring in a sizable cream check, but it is 
only a secondary enterprise. 

In the 1926 group of Master Farmers there 
were also five dairymen, as I count them. Their 
records as to care, management and leadership 
in the dairy business are as outstanding as those 
of the 1927 group. 


Dairying Best Adapted to Smaller.Farms 


If the experiences of these men are typical, 
dairying is the type of cattle enterprise best 
adapted to smaller than average farms in Iowa. 
A. B. Myhr and George Steen operated 120 and 
139 acres, respéctively—the smallest farms in 
the 1927 group. Both are making progress in 
carrying out a soil building program, improv- 
ing their farms and paying for them. Myhr 
disposes of a large share of his crops thru a 
herd of grade Guernseys, and Steen has a right 
good herd of Holsteins. In the 1926 group, 
three of the smaller farm owners, Wendt, Chris- 
tophel and La Doux, kept Holsteins as the only 
cattle enterprise. On the other hand, a large 
herd of Milking Shorthorns is kept by R. R. 
Clampitt, on his farm of 575 acres, the second 
largest farm in the group. 

All five of the dairymen in the 1927 group 
have kept their herds in the cow testing asso- 
ciation for several years, and consider it a 
most profitable investment of time and money. 
They are thoroly sold on the direct and indirect 
value of such associations. — 


By Jay Whitson 





LAST CALL FOR ENTRIES 


All entries of candidates for the title of 
Master Farmer must be in our office by 
June 1. If you know an Iowa farmer who 
measures up to the standards set, write us 
now and give us his name. Blanks will be 
sent you for a more extended-report. If 
your county has not yet had a Master 
Farmer, use this opportunity to give one 
of your best men a chance at the honor. 











state. Tracy began’ testing for tuberculosis in 
1915 and Myhr in 1917, Mr. Myhr helped plan, 
organize and-carry out the first area testing 
in Iowa. The county area plan law in Iowa 
is based largely on the experience in Winne- 
bago county. The other three began testing 
seven to nine years ago, and all had accredited 
herds for’ several years. All were among the 
first in accredited herds in their counties. 

All of this group use silage, alfalfa and leg- 
ume pasture in their rations Myhr and Clam- 
pitt erected silos just as soon as they definitely 
started the building of a dairy herd. Tracy, who 
has given serious attention to dairying the long- 
est of any in the group, was one of the first to 
erect a silo in his community. Silos were al- 
ready in use on the farms of Steen and Smith 
when they began milking Holsteins. 

More than the usual amount of time and ef- 
fort has been given by these dairymen to make 
their pastures produce a large amount of feed 
and also feed of a quality that would be most 
valuable as the basis of the summer sation of 
the dairy cattle. Mr. Smith was one of the first 
in Jones county to add alsike to the convention- 
al seeding of timothy and red clover. Growing 
sweet clover in Jones county is no snap; but Mr. 
Smith and his son Paul, who are operating the 
farm in partnership, are using it and are carry= 
ing out a definite liming program. They are 
growing this legume in the regular rotations to 
use as a pasture and green manure crop. Myhr 
and Clampitt have been seeding a mixture con- 
taining three and four legumes, in order to pro- 
vide the most valuable pasture. Steen, having 
limed nearly all his farm, is already on a sweet 
clover pasture program, and Tracy expects 





They have all made progress 
in raising production in their 
herds by eulling and more sys- 
tematic feeding, based on the 
knowledge. gained thru cow 
test work. The Red Polled herd 
on the farm of E. E. Tracy, of 
Chickasaw county, has been in |§ 
the local test association for six® 
years. This herd has always 
furnished the high cow in the 
association and the high herd 
three years. ‘ 
R. R. Clampitt, of Hardin 
county, did testing under the 
supervision of the Milking 
Shorthorn Association before 
there was a nearby testing as- 
sociation. He was in the Mar- 
shall county assogiation until 


the Hardin county group was 


organized, about six years ago. His herd has 
been tested in this group ever since. 

A. B. Myhr helped to organize the Thompson 
Eden association six years ago, and his herd 
of grade Guernseys has been first in butterfat 

roduction for three years out of the six, I be- 

ieve. The Smith herd of Holsteins has been 
in the local association for several years, and 
has been first in the association and also in the 
state in one of the several classes. ; 

In the eradication of: tuberculosis in cattle, 


the group furnished some of the pioneers in the 





Dairy barn on the farm of A.B. Myhr, Winnebago county. 


¢ 


to be within a short time. All have perma- 
nent pasture used in connection with the leg- 
umes, All base the grain and concentrate ra- 
tion’ fed the cows upon production and have 
found this practice highly desirable and prof- 
itable. All feed linseed meal in the concen- 
trate mixture, four use cottonseed regularly 
and three use molasses feed. 

All this group were originally beef cattle 
men, but, after study, converted themselves 
to the belief that the dairy enterprise had a 
place on their farms. The corn crop is not as 
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certain to mature a large crop of sound corn 
in Winnebago county as in some parts of the © 
state farther south. A. B. Myhr suggested thag 
this uncertainty perhaps accounted to a eon. 
siderable extent for the reason that he shifteg — 
from beef cattle to dairy cattle in 1917, ang 
for the general trend toward dairying in hig 
county and his portion of the state. Also, nog | 
a very big beef cattle enterprise can be main. — 
tained on 120 acres, unless a good deal of grain 
or other feed is purchased. = 

Mr. Myhr has followed a. much recommended | 

































way of building up a dairy herd. His cows were @ 7? 
and are grade Guernseys. He started with @ 4g 
rather common stuff, I should guess, but hag @ uit 
put forth a real effort to get really good bully | oe 
out of cows with high butterfat records. He elect 
has used two or three tried sires. He has been @ gay 
able to buy at a figure he could afford, tried @ a pl 
bulls which were no longer needed in high. ~ from 
class herds, getting them as cheap or cheaper @% padi 
than a young, untried calf or yearling could Wout 
be bought. Ever since I looked over his cow fron 
herd of about fifteen or sixteen in milk, and @ fogs. 
the dozen or so heifers coming one year old, 1 @ peye 
have had an earnest desire to go out and try to ~ ing 
breed as uniform a bunch. ; ‘ of di 

All Were Descendants of One Cow | ~ 


On the farm of E. E. Tracy, I saw carried 
to a successful conclusion, a breeding program 
that was a favorite recommendation of Uncle 
Henry Wallace. Among the herd of over sixty 
Red Polls maintained on this farm, all were 
descendants of one cow except the stock bulls 
and three heifers that had been recently pur- 
chased. This cow, which was purchased along 
with a few others over twenty-five years ago, 
proved to be an unusual producer of the type 
of dual purpose cattle Mr.-Tracy wanted. By 
selection and mating to the proper type of bulls, | 
a herd of unusual uniformity both in type and 
in milk producing qualities has been developed 
here. 
R. R. Clampitt used to keep a herd of beef | 
Shorthorns to produce baby beef. Some of the 
cows gave too much milk for their calves to 
use early in life. This meant spoiled udders © 
or hand milking for a few weeks. Out of this 
condition grew the plan-to keep a high-grade 
dual purpose herd. He purchased his first} 
purebred Milking Shorthorns in 1915, and has | 
been expanding his herd until it includes about 
150 head in all. He was milking thirty-six head 
when I visited-his farm last fall. Le 

The barns and dairy equip. @ 
ment on the farms of the Mas 
ter Farmer dairymen impressed — 
me. Until I began visiting men ~ 
entered for our Master Farmer™ 
selections, I was convinced that 
some farmers who put up dairy 
barns fell victims of good sales 
men who loaded them up with” 
a lot of nice but mighty expen- ~ 
sive equipment. Individual 
drinking eups and steel parti 
tions, steel bull and ealf pens @ 
and stanchions, were things 17 
particularly thought of as too) 
costly to justify purchase un- 
less one milked for pleasure” 
rather than to pay for a farm: 
and support a family. . 

These and other farms I have 
visited have convinced me that® 
this equipment is the best part | 

of the investment after a well constructed” 
barn has been provided, All but one of this” 
‘group have strictly modern barns with all the @ th 
features mentioned, as well as swinging stan-~ 
chions, permanent floors and litter earriers. | 
One barn that was built before the days of Mor 
steel equipment falls short of this high stan-— 
dard of equipment in several particulars. 
Dairying for these men has been a paying 
enterprise, but not merely beeause they milked. 
cows twice a day. They put thought and plan 
ning, time and money into it, and it has paid. ~ 
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OU’RE one of the small- 
est stockholders. The 
rest will freeze you 

” warned Patricia Murdock. 
won’t do that,’’ said 
snart confidently. 

“But they did, and old man 
jock, Patricia’s father, led : 
gang that did it. Stuart had advanced his 

on money to take care of bills. The board re- 

sed to repay him, and left him almost with- 
st funds. Patricia offered him a loan, but he 
med it down. 

Ghe had said earlier that he wasn’t hard 

, wasn’t enough of a fighter. Well, that 


remained to be seen. 


4 CHAPTER III : 
‘JT HAD been more than two months since 
‘Stuart had turned in at the big ‘“‘No Mos- 
-quitoes”” sign in Spanish canyon and appeased 
his appetite at the paternal table. Tonight, the 
gectrie lights glimmering on the lawn and 
‘wavering across the river in yellow paths made 
pleasant picture. There was music of violins 
the big dance floor, where a 
yadio loud speaker was grinding 
ont fox-trots and waltzes caught 
“from the broadeasting station of a 
Ios Angeles roof garden. Some late 
‘revelers were laughing afid banter- 
® ing thru shadows, while the elink 
_ of dishes from the dining-room, to- 
gether with the savory smell of cof- 
fee beckoned late diners. 
- With a hungry sigh, Mack shut 
off his engine and started for the 
dining-room. Inside, he found a 
seat beneath a picture of a large 
@ ative trout sizzling in a frying- 
| pan. A pretty, rather fretful faced 
“woman and a stocky, good-natured 
"man were across from him. 
@® ‘Nat,’ she was saying, ‘‘the man 
® that, runs this place is an old rob- 
‘her. That’s just what he is, and 
don’t you try to tell me anything 
different.’’ 
| “Well, Nellie,’’ the husband an- 
@ owered, ‘‘what of it? We come here 
@ for a good time, don’t we? And 
rt being skinned a part of it? 
Besides, a fifteen-minute talk with 
ald Stuart is worth the price of six 
| @ meals of fish, I don’t care what you 
@ have to pay.”’ 
“@ “it’s an outrage, that’s what it 
is! An outrageous imposition,’’ 
fumed the lady. ‘‘You’re so easy- 


mm Nat. It makes me boil clear 


Softly a door opened behind 
them and a tall, gray-moustached - 
mtleman, with something of the 
ir of a southern colonel, stood be- . 
id the two, listening to the con- 
tion with an air of benign 
ement. .Glancing around, his 
encountered his son’s, where- 
he winked, conveying much 
h the knowing sophisitication of 
ering lid. - 
‘The woman looked up and flushed with em- 
‘Darrassment, then evidently decided to bluff 
t situation thru in spite of her husband’s, 
w, Nellie, don’t get excited.’’ 
“Nat Harmon, mind your own business! I’m 
a soft mark like you.’’’ Then she turned 
old Stuart. ‘‘Do yeu mean to say that 
i charge a dollar and a half a plate for trout ?- 
y, I think it’s awful! It’s terrible to over- 
Ze people that way. I’m surprised.’’ 
“Now, Nellie,’ remonstrated her husband, 
ean afford to pay the bill.’’ 
“Yes, I know, Nat. But the principle of the 
ng! Is that actually your regular price?’’ 
fes, ma’am,’’ smiled Stuart, ‘“‘but for or- 
8 after nine we make an additional charge 
fifty cents a plate.’’ 
What!” wailed Mrs. Harmon. . 
e do it for several reasons,’’ the elder 
continued. ‘‘One is to eneourage people 
at regular hours. It’s so much more 
hful, you know. Don’t you think that 
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our attitude in this regard indicates public 
spirit ?”’ 

““My word! 
sons ?’’ 

The elder Stuart had started across the room 
toward his son, but now he looked back over 
his shoulder at the ruffled lady. , 

‘Of course, we get more money this way,”’ 
he added. 

‘‘How’s business, dad?’’ Mack asked after 
the first exchange of greetings. 

**Good,’’ observed Mr. Stuart. ‘‘The first 
run of soda pop and ice cream cone customers 
is over, and now we’re getting a steady trade 


And what are your other rea- 
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The Stuart resort in Spanish canyon. 


at 


in tourists and people throwing little parties. 
They spend freely and advertise the place a 
lot. If things keep on looking better, I'll raise 
the rates another year.”’ 

*‘Isn’t there danger of overdoing the 
charge ?’’ 

**Not a bit,’’ his father assured him. ‘‘ When 
the suckers are running good, they’ll stand for 
anything and love it. Price is the only kind of 
exelusiveness we’ve got around here, and people 
pay high to be among the select. 
was talking to a minute ago will be back next 
year oftener than ever, wailing over prices, yet 
feeling great all over because the Hicks and 
Boyers can’t stand the strain it gives a poeket- 
book. It’s an art, my boy, an art. Now take 


the Sunday picnickers with squalling babies 


and fifty-pound hampers for lunch. Never dis- 


eourage them. Always have good milk and a 


plaee where they ean heat water for the babies. 
Make them feel that they are the backbone of 
America.  Ther’ll drink their sloppy coffee 


The lady I- 


1 

from thermos bottles while they 
are looking over the patrons of 
the dining-room and swearing 
that some day they will be -able 
to chew chicken bones with the 
elite. It works the other way 
about, too, for the guests with 
money like to see the masses 
gazing wistfully at the platters of fried trout. 
How about the mine?”’ 

**Shut down,’’ Mack answered, and briefly 
described what had happened. 

Mr. Stuart whistled. 

“Picked yeu clean, eh? I figured you were 
in for some such experience. Isn’t it funny 
that men like that can’t kick a resort like mine 
enough? I used to suppose it was on account 
of their natural tightness, tut now I,know it’s 
because it’s such a piker’s game. Anyhow, I 
always have every one feeling happy when they 
leave, and the money I get would be thrown 
away for something else. It’s a lot better for 
them to leave it with a man who appreciates it.”’ 

A waitress eame whisking up to the table. 

‘‘Mr. Stuart,’’ she said, ‘‘those two men have 
been asking about sleepimg aceom- 
modations. I think they intend to 
stay. I wouldn’t give the snoopers 
beds if I were you.”’ 

“That’s no way to feel,’’ an- 
swered Stuart. ‘‘I’ll fix them up. 
It’s pathetic the way deputy fish 
wardens hang around here, hoping 
to catch me at something illegal. 
Strange how anxious some people 
are to pull a good man down. Oh, 
well, I like to have them around 
just for the zest it gives, altho I 
will say they’re too dumb to fur- 
nish mueh of a thrill. 

‘‘What are you intending to do 
now?’’ he asked his s6n, after. the 
waitress had left. 

**T don’t know,’’ Mack confessed. 

*‘Better throw in with me,’’ his 
father suggested. ‘‘There’s an op- 
portunity for making a fine thing 
out of tourists. A lot of sidelines in 
the business that I haven’t played 
up at all. Take Hidden Springs, 
three miles up this little draw to the 
south of us. We could advertise it 
as a wonderful side trip at five dol- 
lars a day and up, with guides, 
lunches and horses furnished. Then 
there’s big money in hikes. I have 
thought of building a cabin with 
over-night accommodations for par- 
ties up to a dozen by that snow bank 
the university professors call a gla- 
cier; beneath Baldy. We could make 
good at that. Put out advertising 
matter calling this ‘The Switzer- 
land of the West.’ I could even give 
them a talk oceasionally on geology 
and appreciation of high places.’’ 


IS son laughed as he said : ‘‘The 
“~~ hikers would get the point to 
that when you presented your bill.’’ 
*‘Another thing that’s needed,’’ 
his father continued, warming up 
to the subject, “‘is a good free camp ground, 
with plenty of grass and water. Cattle and 
sheep are getting the vegetation around here 
and keep the prettiest spots too dirty for camp- 
ing. That would catch a bunch that never stops 
at an out-and-out resort. People like that would 
be willing to give fifty cents to put up their 
cars over night. After they get tents up and 
the kids undressed for the night, they'll pay 
anything rather than move on.’’ _ 
“I suppose there are a lot of possibilities in 
the business,’’ Mack agreed rather listlessly. 
**And that’s not all I want to do,’’ his father 
went on. ‘‘We need some new buildings with 
bright paint-on them. I wish I could find a 
eolor combination loud as a thunder elap. Sub- 
dued eolors and rustic blendings sound all right 
in a magazine, but when you want to catch the 
eye of pleasure seekers, use something that 
sereams like a fire siren. Then we need more 
lights. I’d like to get you to put in a little 
plant for me under (Continued on page 23) 
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* MIRACLE OF MULCH PAPER”, based 

upon actual trials of paper mulch in this 
country and abroad during the past few years, 
gives some astounding figures on increases in 
yields for almost all crops. It shows how 
paper mulch affects the moisture and temper- 
ature conditions of the soil. It shows the 
proper methods of using paper mulch in con- 
nection with different types of crops, It shows 
how to plant THROUGH the paper and 
BETWEEN rows of the paper. Be sure to send 
for YOUR free copy today. 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, made by the world’s 


Patents, is available to all planters today in 
limited quantities. Thousands of rolls are now 
in the fields under test. Farmers everywhere 
are seeking to determine for themselves just 
what paper mulch will do for them in the form 
of increased yields, reduced cultivation expense 
and EARLIER crops. _ 


When sending for the booklet,“The Miracle of 
Mulch Paper”, place your order at the same 
time for a few rolls of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
and see for yourself just what its possibilities are 
when applied to YOUR particular problems. 
But, whether you decide to try Gator-Hide or 
not, send for the booklet. It’s FREE and it’s 


IMPORTANT. 


The supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper is lim- 
ited today-and we are shipping not more than 
four rolls to an individual. By early 1929, how- 
ever, we expect to meet all demands and we 


= believe that distributors located throughout 







INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Department A 38 Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St, New York City 





the country will then have a supply always avail- 
able for your use. 
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largest paper manufacturers under the Eckart - 





Pet Hen Identifies Thieves 


Roost Raiders on Missouri Border Get Three Years 


A PET hen with only one wing 
spelled disaster to two Ringgold 
county chicken thieves and cleared 
up the mystery of who was stealing a 
large number of chickens in northern 
Missouri and southern Iowa. For 
when Mrs. George Moler, who lives 
north of Grant 
City, Mo., missed 
her pet hen she got 
mad and: started a 
search for the crip- 
pled biddy. When 
she got thru, she 
had the thieves and 
besides had earned 
the $50 reward of- 
fered by Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

It all started the 
27th of. April. Mrs. 
Moler’s hen, which 
had. been injured 
as a young chicken, 
was minus a wing, 
but the Moler girls, 
Roxie and Ruby, 
had raised the hen 
and had made a pet 
of it. The hen late- 
ly had been in the 
habit of coming on- 
to the front porch 
daily and deposit- 
ing an egg for the 
family. One day 








Molers had lost a large number 
chickens the past few months but the 
neighbors likewise had been missing 
poultry. 

As Moler is a Wallaces’ Farmep 
Service Bureau member and hag a 
sign posted, and did the detectiyg 
work himself which | 
caused the arrest 
of the thieves, hg 
was paid a reward. | 
by Wallaces’ Farm, 
er for his trouble, 








What Is Your 
Fire Hazard? 


Farm fires, ag 
cording to reports 
received by the 
Service Bureau, arg 
caused for the most 
part because of 
carelessness on the 
part of the owner, 
Farmers shoulé 
guard against fire 
hazards more care- 
fully than city 
folks, principally 
because the 
chances of fighting 
fires are poorer in 
rural districts than 
in town. 








she failed to report 
and Mrs. Moler be- 
came anxious. She 
looked about and decided that some 
of the rest of the chickens were miss- 
ing. She talked.to her husband and he 
remembered seeing a young fellow in 
the neighborhood going to Redding 
with a bunch of chickens in the back 
of his car that morning. So Moler 
called: on the poultry buyer at Red- 
ding. Sure enough, they found some 
chickens that looked like those raised 
by the Molers. Closer examination 
not only showed the crippled hen in 
the lot but there was another hen 
whose wings had been clipped by the 
Moler girls to. prevent ker flying out 
of a coop of setters. 
Enlist Aid of Sheriff 

Then Moler went to Mount Ayr and 
got in touch with Sheriff R. R. 
Stephens. The sheriff heard the story 
and went to Redding and found out 





Roxie and Ruby Moler (right) who raised the hen and who identified the pet. 


from the poultry buyer’s records the 
name of the party selling the poultry. 
Then he went out and arrested Cleve 
Wiley. Wiley soon admitted he had 
stolen the Moler chickens and said he 
had taken them to the farm of Guy 
Waugh and hidden them over night 
and later sold them in Redding. So 
Waugh was arrested as an accomplice. 

County Attorney Grant Hayes, when 
he heard about the case, decided the 
best plan was to indict the two thieves 
on a conspiracy charge and so they 
appeared before Judge Homer Fuller 
who promptly handed them a sentence 
of three years each at Anamosa. They 
were taken to prison the next day. In- 
vestigation by a Wallaces’ Farmer rep- 
resentative showed not only that the 


Mrs. Moler holding the pet hen. 








Why not take a 
few moments and 
check over your 
farm and farm -buildings and find 
out if- you are doing the right 
thing to prevent fires. First find 
out if you have proper fire insur- 
ance and if the policies are in good 
standing. It’s well to be on the safe 
side. Nothing helps more after a fire 
than to know there will be something 
to rebuild with. Then look over the 
buildings. Have they good fireproof 
roofs? If you have a chimney that 
can throw sparks onto a roof easily, 
fix the flue and see that the roof is 
safe. Then see that the chimneys are 
in good order. Defective flues cause 
many a fire and a little pointing up 
around the bricks will often save you 
money. . See that the. pipes leading 
from the stoves or furnaces are in 
good fireproof order. If you use oil 
stoves, be sure they are properly set 


and have insulation under them 80 
that in case of spilled oil the floor will 
not be damaged. Then examine the 
lightning rods, if you have them, and 
find out if your radio and telephone 
have proper lightning arresters. Many 
fires in the summer come from light 
ning. f 

Find out if your gasoline and oil sui 
ply is stored in a safe place where 
fire will not take a barn or garage 
should an explosion take place. Seé 
that rubbish, such as oily rags, are not 
allowed to accumulate in a building 
where an explosion might start a fire. 


-Be sure your incubator is placed in 5 
@ good, safe corner, and check up the- 
brooder and see that it will not burl 


you out. 
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Here Is the Farm Bill 


Text of McNary-Haugen Bill Approved by Congress 


HE McNary-Haugen Dill, revised 

by the conference committee, has 
again passed both houses of congress 
and: has gone to the president. This 
final measure differs in some respects 
from the McNary bill which passed 
the senate first and the Haugen Dill 
which passed the house. The full text 
is given below. 


“ The bill has one aim, to prevent the 


\wwrecking the price. 


4 





surplus of any farm product from 
It goes at the 
work of accomplishing this aim in two 
ways. The more important provision 
is the one that has been in every Mc- 
»Nary-Haugen bill. It provides that the 
surplus may be bought up, dumped 
bron stored or disposed of in any 
Away to get it off the home market and 
so bring up the home market price. 


} The loss involved in this operation is 


to be met by an equalization fee levied 


\on the units of the commodity ben- 


efited. 

Everybody is familiar with the basic 
idea. Here we have five farmers, 
with a pig apiece. The butcher at the 
local town only wants four pigs. If 
five are offered, he is going to get 
them at bargain rates by bidding one 
farmer against another. Instead the 
farmers get together, sell him the four 
at a good price, and sell the fifth to a 
man who is trucking thru. They get 
less for the fifth pig than for the other 
four, but much more for the five sold 
this way than if all five had been sold 
to the butcher. But the man who 
owned the fifth pig has got less than 
the others, so the others divide up so 
that each gets the same amount. That, 
enlarged to national scale, is the 
equalization fee and the plan is the 
export plan. 

The second main provision of the 
bill deals with co-operatives. If a co- 
operative can handle the surplus with- 
out the equalization fee money may be 
lent by the government for that pur- 
pose. Loans, all at 4 per cent, are 
available to help in other co-operative 
activities. 

The appropriation provides $400,000,- 
000, not less than $200,000,000 of which 
is available for loans to be repaid out 
of the equalization fee, and not more 
than $200,000,000 of which may be 
available for loans to co-operatives. 

All commodities may be handled un- 
der this plan, except that the equaliza- 
tion fee method is not to apply to per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables. The 
program is to be carried out by a farm 
board, made up of one from each fed- 
eral land bank district. A commodity 
council, made up of producers, has a 
check on the powers of this board. 

The bill is weaker than the one put 
thru last year in some respects. The 
farm board can be named by the pres- 
ident without any check on his pow- 
ers. The commodity councils can off- 
set to some extent hostile action by 
the board, but on the whole the admin- 
istration is not as well provided for as 
in the old bill. . These changes were 
made in order to conciliate the presi- 
dent and avoid another veto. 

The provisions for loans to co-opera- 
tives have dangers in them. For in- 
stance, the gang that tried to put the 
Grain Marketing Company over on the 
farmers might try the same thing 
with the farm board, and get govern- 
mental money for over-valued prop- 
erty. Of course, only a total of $25,- 
000,000 can be lent to co-operatives for 
any purpose other than that of surplus 
control, and the board will presum- 
ably pay some attention to farm or- 
ganizations in making these loans. 
These loan features, by the way, were 
urged by the administration. 

The bill, -in its final form, follows: 

Declaration of Policy 

Section 1—In order to stabilize the cur- 
rent of interstate and foreign ecommerce 
in the marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities and eorens suppression of commerce 
with foreign nations in such commodities 
and unjust discrimination against such 
foreign commerce, it is hereby declared to 


be the policy of the congress to promote the 
orderly marketing of agricultural com- 





modities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to that end, thru the execu- 
tion of the provisions of this act, to pro- 
vide for the control and disposition of 
surpluses of such commodities, to preserve 
advantageous domestic markets for such 
commodities, to prevent such surpluses 
from unduly depressing the prices ob- 
tained for such commodities and from 
causing undue and excessive fluctuations 
in the markets for such commodities, to 
minimize speculation and waste in mar- 
keting such commodities, and to further 
the organization of producers of such 
commodities into co-operative associa- 
tions. 
Federal Farm Board 


Section 2—(a) A Federal Farm Board is 
hereby created which shall consist of the 
secretary of agriculture, who shall be a 
member ex-officio, and twelve members, 
one from each of the twelve federal land 
bank districts, who shall be appointed by 
the president of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. 

(b) The terms of office of the appointed 
members of the board first taking office 
after the approval of this act, shall ex- 
pire, as designated by the president at 
the time of nomination, four at the end 
of the second year, four at the end of the 
fourth yéar, and four at the end of the 
sixth year, after the date of the approval 
of this act. A successor to an appointed 
member of the board shall be appointed 
in the same manner as the original ap- 
pointed members, and shall have a term 
of office expiring six years from the date 
of the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed. 

(c) Any person appointed to fill a va- 
cancy in the board occurring prior to the 





expiration of the term for which his pre- 
decessor was appointed shall be appoint- 
ed for the remainder of such term. 

(d) Any member of the board in office 
at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed, may continue in office 
until his successor takes office. 

(e) Vacancies in the board shall not im- 
pair the powers of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the board, 
and a majority of the appointed members 
in office shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the board. 

f) Each of the appointed members of 
the board shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall be the producer of some one 
or more agricultural products or shall be 
interested in and truly representative of 
agriculture, shall not actively engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment than that of serving as a member 
of the board, and shall receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year, together with necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses incurred 
for subsistence or per diem allowance in 
lieu thereof, within the limitations pre- 
scribed by law, while away from the prin- 
cipal office of the board on business re- 
quired by this act, or if assigned to any 
other office established by the board, then 
while away from such office on business 
required by this act. 


General Powers 
Section 3—The board— 


(a) Shall annually designate an ap- 
pointed member to act as chairman of 
the board. 


(b) Shall maintain its principal office 
in the District of Columbia, and such 
other offices in the United States as it 
deems necessary. 

(ce) Shall have an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to con- 
gress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are 
necessary to execute the functions vested 
in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the sala- 
ries of a secretary and such experts, and, 
in accordance with the Classification Act 





of 1923 and subject to the 
the civil service laws, 
and employes, and (2) make such expeng 
itures (including expenditures for rent 
and personal services at the seat of goy 
ernment and elsewhere, for law books 


Provisions 


a and books of reference, and _ 


or printing and binding) as may be nec. 


essary for the execution of the functions — 


vested in the board. 

(g) Shall meet at the call of the chair. 
man, or of the secretary of agricultur 
or of a majority of its members. % 

(h) Shall keep advised, from any avail. 
able sources, of crop prices, prospec 
supply, and demand, at home and abroad 
with especial attention to the existeneg 
or the probability of the existence of a 
surplus of any agricultural commodity or 
any of its food products, and it may aq. 
vise producers thru their organizations 
or otherwise in matters connected with 
the adjustment of production, distriby. 
tion, and marketing of any such com. 
modity, in order that they may secure the 
maximum benefits under this act. 

(i) Shall advise producers thru theijp 
organizations or-otherwise in the devel. 
opment of suitable programs of Planting 
or breeding, so that burdensome crop syr. 
pluses may be avoided or minimized, jp 
order that they may secure such benefits, 


Commodity Advisory Councils 


Section 4—(a) Prior to the commence. 
ment of a marketing period in respect 
of any agricultural commodity the board 
is directed to create for such commodity 
an advisory council, which shall be a goy. 
ernmental agency composed of seven 
members fairly representative of the pro- 
ducers of such commodity. Members of 
each commodity advisory council shall 
be selected annually by the board only 
from lists submitted by the co-operative 
associations and by other organizations 
representative of the producers of the 
commodity in each state that produced 
in the preceding five crop years, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, an average of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Door locks are another example of 
Fisher leadership and quality. Fisher 
door locks are built of the finest 
material obtainable and have at- 
tained that state of perfection where 
trouble with a lock has become 
almost unheard of. The safety lock 
used is a Fisher development which 
works on the same principle as 
the door lock of a house; in other 
words, tripping of the inside lever 
on the door securely locks the 


car so that itcannot be entered in 
any way without the use of a key. 


Fisher initiated period hardware for use in motor car bodies. 
It went farther than that, and gathered into one organization 
a complete staff of engineers, designers, artists and modelers, 
prepared to carry out in every detail the modern demand for 
artistic harmony of design in all body hardware, internal 
fittings and similar appointments. This great organization ot 
artist craftsmen is known as the Ternstedt Manufacturing 
Company, a unit of Fisher and the largest manufacturer of 
body hardware in the world. In this 
great hardware plant, Fisher obtains 
individualized fittings and appoint- 
ments, radiator ornaments, door han- 
dies, trim hardware, robe rails, foot 
rests—all synchronized with the design 
motif of each individual car creation. 
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X7ASHINGTON, D. C.—Indications 
'Y point to an early veto of the 
ary-Haugen bill, which was pre- 
ted to the president on Thursday 

it had been passed in the form of 
4 conference report by just as big a 
; ty in both houses as were found 
jn favor of the bills as _ originally 








“ Tt is useless to discuss the veto fea- 
- ¢ure and subsequent procedure at this 
4 as in the interval between writ- 
| jng and printing this letter the whole 
" ghow is likely to be concluded so far 
gs this session of congress is con- 

. However, the veto is now 

ted within a brief period, per- 
haps within five or six days, and this 
session of congress is approaching the 


end of the period of work with equal. 


yapidity. In the newspapers leaders 

are quoted as saying that adjournment 
ill be by May 26. This is for the 
q e of speeding up legislation 
“which it is desired to pass. Privately 
» the tip is handed out that adjournment 
» will be on June 5 or 6. That gives the 
| politicians six days to get to Kansas 
’ City and to get set. 





Conferees on the McNary-Haugen 
pill did a bang-up job and it was fully 
in evidence when the bill as agreed 

| upon was printed in the Congressional 
' Record. Not a single one of the un- 
digested and apparently emasculating 
amendments proposed in the senate 
-yemained in the bill after the con- 
ferees finished with it. A few of the 
house amendments remained, those 
which have been indicated in this cor- 
respondence as strengthening’ its pro- 
-yisions and making it more workable 
and effective. Fruits and vegetables 
were not stricken out of the bill, but 
by a provision which specifies that the 
character of the products which may 
be operated on by’ the various stabil- 
‘zing devices set up in the bill must 
‘be non-perishable, fruits and vegeta- 
bles are probably not subject to any 
possible use of the equalization fee 
‘feature. Their producers, however, 
come within every other provision of 
- the bill. 
_ §$o also, an amendment which re- 
‘Mains in the bill provides that if an 
-@perating period is declared as to 
‘meat animals, it shall extend to all 
derivative meat products in storage, 
‘except those in the hands of bona fide 
retailers. 
The perfecting amendments which 
provide full authority for the appoint- 
‘Ment of commodity councils, and their 
| power to advise the farm board before 

ai operating period can be declared as 
to each special commodity remains in 
| the bill. 





| The calendars of both house and 


Senate are in the usual state of con- 
gestion found in the closing days of 
@very session. Caught in this conges- 
‘tion are the Capper-Ketcham agricul- 
tural extension bill, which, however, is 
‘early through, only requiring senate 
approval of the conference report; the 
| Reed bill, increasing funds for voca- 
‘tional education, which has strong ag- 
‘Meultural support; the Capper-Ketch- 
'm foreign agricultural service bill,- 
‘Which is hung up on the senate calen- 
‘ar, and the postal rate bill, which is 
‘Meld up in the senate where a last 
itch fight is being made to get the 
‘tent service charge taken off all par- 
@l post rates, and provision made for 
director of parcels post. 

' The oleomargarine law amendment 
‘Which has been sought by both dairy 
@id oleomargarine interests is also 
taught in a bad jam. The senate par- 
Tamentarians rule that this is tech- 
Meaily a revenue: bill, and must orig- 
in the house, holding up all sen- 
Progress. Meanwhile the author, 
essman Haugen, is moving to 
final action in the house, but finds 
Y applications ahead for special 
» and a decision on the part of 














ongress Near Adjournment 


~ Presidential Action on McNarp-Haugen Bill Due This Week 





the speaker to permit suspension of 
the rules to pass bills out of turn only 
during the last six days of the ses- 
sion. This, of course, will be too late 
to get the bill passed in the senate. 





~ Weaning the Pigs 

The practice of suddenly taking the 
sow away from her pigs when the pigs 
are eight to ten weeks old without 
previous preparation for weaning is as 
out-of-date as raising hogs on a “corn 
and water” ration. Such a method is 
extremely hard on the pigs and gives 
them a decided setback. It also fre- 
quently results in spoiled udders and 
other troubles with the sows, espe- 
ciaHy with those that have nursed 
their pigs best. The ideal way to 
wean pigs is to let the pigs them- 
selves do it. This is*neither hard nor 
complicated. Next best is to so han- 
dle them that they are nearly on their 
own when separated from the sow. 

Providing a separate place to eat as 
early in the life of the pigs as possible 
is the basis of natural weaning or, if 
it must be hastened, of a forced wean- 
ing that does not stunt the pigs. This 
separate feeding place need not be 
elaborate or expensive. If the sows 
and their litters are being fed in a 
central hog house, a pen or two in 
the house or a portion of the yard can 
be made into a pig feeder easily. 
Clean ground raising requires a spe- 
cially built creep but it can be very 
simple. Four well-set posts connected 
by two 2x4’s or other dimension stuff, 
one at the surface of the ground, the 
other two feet above or thereabouts, 
makes the framework. Boards six 
inches wide or less can be used to 
make a slatted fence thru which the 
pigs can pass readily. 

The feed for the pigs can be largely 
the same as that provided for the 
sows. The feed should include a pro- 
tein supplement fed in self-feeders or 


hand-fed liberally once or twice daily. - 


A commercially prepared pig meal fits 
in nicely in such a program. Other- 
wise the protein supplement can well 
be a mixture of tankage, linseed meal 
and shorts. A good mineral mixture 
should also be provided. Many suc- 
cessful pig producers add tankage or 
linseed méal to the mineral mixture to 
make is more palatable to the growing 
pigs. Shell or cracked corn fed dry in 
self-feeders or soaked for a few hours 
is the standard grain. Oats whole or 
ground have little or no place in the 
ration-of young pigs. They contain 
too much crude fiber. Oats with the 
hulls removed or made into oatmeal 
make one of the best feeds for young 


| pigs, tho somewhat higher in cost 
| than some other feeds available. 


With good quality feeds in abun- 
dance for the pigs in a separate feed- 
ing place, weaning is'so gradual that 
it is not noticed. If it must be has- 
tened, shutting the sows away on al- 
ternate days for a week before final 
separation eases the job for both sow 
and litter. 





A Democrat on Stockade 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read the story Stockade, as 
well as comments and criticisms of 
this story, wish to say a word along 
this line. I wish to thank you for se- 
lecting a story so interesting as well 
as instructive. 

I was born close to the Mason and 
Dixon line just at the close of the 
Civil war. My folks were all Demo- 
crats and I am one, as well. And I 
can see nothing in this story to offend 
anyone who: really wants to know the 
truth about the situation as it existed. 
I also want to compliment the author, 
John Towner Fredricks. We are proud 
to know he is an Adams county boy. 
May we have more stories as good as 
Stockade. 


ALVIN WINDOM. 
Adams County, Iowa. 


@ 
NEVE 
solwes 
anchora 


You will find telephone 
poles along every Iowa high- 
way, telegraph poles along 
every railroad in Iowa, poles 
carrying the electric light 
and power to your home, 
anchored with Never-Creeps. 
Today, with a fifteen year 
record of proven perform- 
ance behind them, they can 
serve the farmer just as effi- 
ciently, just as economically. 


While the deniands on the 
farm are not as severe, they 
are far more numerous. For 
corner post and gate post, for 
silo, wihdmill, litter carrier, 
grape arbor and hay rack, for 
permanent or temporary 
purposes, in sand or gumbo,a 
Never-Creep Anchor does the 
job — better — quicker — 
cheaper! For length of ser- 
vice, for minimum mainte- 
nance cost, for ease of in- 
stallation, Never-Creeps are 
unsurpassed! 


Saving their cost many times 
over in repairs, eliminating 
loss of time, worry and need- 
less expense, installed in 15 
minutes without special tools 
or extra materials with the 
aid of only an auger and a 
sledge, Never-Creep Anchors 
solve every farm anchorage 
problem! 


The Coupon below will solve 
your anchorage difficulties. 
Mail it today to the 


CHANCE COMPANY 
CENTRALIA, MO. 
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CHANCE COMPANY, Centralia, Missouri 


Kindly send me the item checked 


——Complete information concerning the uses and possibilities of Never-Creep Anchors 


on the farm. 





—__Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the understanding that my money will be 
£ Ai , ft, hod 
y 


Name 


if these anchors are not satisfactory in every respect. 





Address 








Name of Dealer 
























WALLACES’ FARMER, May 25, 1 
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BROKEN-UP! 


— saves painting time 





Pure White Lead Paint is now 
j easier than ever to use. Eagle 
Soft Paste White Lead comes 
already broken upto a very soft 
paste —quickly thinned for 
painting—saves your time. 
Soft Paste is pure Old Dutch 
| Process white lead with more 
pure linseed oil ground in— 
15% instead of 8%. Send for 
new mixing formulae. The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
| 134 N.La Salle Street,Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 











Do your buying from firms ad [ 
= vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
ee. you do not find in Waltaces" Farmer | 
Bees the articles you want to buy now, 
See just Iet us know what you want and 
: we will be glad to give you names 
yc ef reliable firms from whom you 
ean make the purchase. . 











{FD AILS end at Kano and trails be- 
: gin for those who want to cross 
the Dark Continent from the west 
coast to, the east. From Kano across 
the desert there were two possible 
routes for us to consider. Or,. more 
exactly, there was just one route and 
then there was a place where Jim 
thought there should be another. 
There was a sort of aute trail which 
a’ few stout hearts had braved from 
Kano to Khartoum. It went south of 


camel trail which nothing on wheels 
had ever tried—except us. It went 
north of Lake Chad. 

_ From Kano the auto trail leé across 
northern Nigeria. to Maidugarai and 
Fort Lamy, south of Chad. The other 
plunged straight into French occi- 
dental Africa, or “Accidental Africa,” 
as Jim called it, via Dambada. The 
one way, south of Chad, was admitted 
to be bad; .the other, via Dambada, 
was. just as bad as it sounds. The 
one was 2 blazed trail; the ether was 
blazing. 

From that bad place, which I don’t 
like te name teo often in this good 
journal, the route led to Zinder, the 
picturesque French fortress of Beau 
Geste fame, or, rather, infamy. I had 


With Flood In Africa 


Over Roads “Impassable for a Motor Car” 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


Lake Chad. And then there was a. 





The next day we reached Zinder— 
and had a new language to learn again. 
Both of us had studied what they 
called French at school but it didn’t 
sound like the noises these people 
made in Zinder. We had it all to learn 
over again, both the pronunciation and 
the gestures. But now that we’ve been 
here in French territory for a month 
or so we can discuss any subject in 
French and even argue some, includ- 
ing such delicate issues. as the debt 
settlement and prohibition in America. 
The French take both of these matters 
very seriously. 

Now, before we reached Zinder we 
hag wired to an American missionary 
there and also to a Freneh officer in- 
quiring about the road north of Chad, 
if any. Beth had answered that it 7 
would ‘be. positively impossible for a 
motor ear. Naturally, I believed them 
—and I believe them now. But Jim 
had some ideas about laying down 
chicken wire or tennis nets*or blan- 
kets—or all three—and inching along 
over a thousand or se miles of sand 
that way. 

He even rigged up 2 sort of a squir- 
rel-in-a-treadmilk scheme made out of 
an endless loop of chicken wire to 
serve as a runway for the motorcycle 





seh 





seen the motion picture “Beau Geste” 
and Jim had read the book, that pow- 
erful melodrama based upon the activ- 
ities of the French Foreign Legion in 
the parched Sahara “Back of Chad.” 
Those of you who have seen the pic- 
ture “Beau Geste”’ or read the book 
can understand why any one would 
think twice before routing himself that 
way. Any any one who would think 
twice would take the other trail. 

But my partner Jim thinks only 
once, and then he holds that thought. 
So we went that way. Or at least we 
have started. . 

He finally agreed to go only as far 
as Zinder and then make careful in- 
quiry from the: French military com- 
, mandant there as to the possibility, or 
impossibility, of continuing farther 
' into the roadless expense of sand and 
bush beyond. If we should find it ab- 
: gsolutely impracticable we would re- 
turn to Kano and then go by the ether 
reute, south of Chad, farther from the 
. Sahara. 


On the Way—Without Banjo 


Our side cars groaned under the 
‘weight of supplies to last for a 
’ month’s trek in the desert as we left 
| Kamo, and we had sufficient gasoline 
) on the luggage carriers behind to take 
us nearly a thousand miles. But we 


| | had no banjo. Our friend, the thief, 


had kindly spared us that im Kane. 


| That evening we made the little pest 


, Dambada, which wasn’t really so bad 





after all, 





Chained prisoners carrying water. 


‘—it would probably have worked all 





more sand fighting equipment and see 





in the sand. A length of chicken wire 
netting passed under the motorcycle to 
furnish traction in the sand. It then 
curved up from behind and over the 
top of the metorcycle and driver down 
again in front in an endless loop. It 
was like a barrel lying down with the 
metorcyele inside. The wire netting 
was the treadmill, the motorcyele was 
the squirrel—and Jim was the nut. 


Even a motoreycle unadorned proved 
te be so much of a curiosity to the na- 
tives im that country back of Chad 
that they would scurry trembling into 
the bush and peek out from behind 
rocks and sand dunes as*we Skidded 
past. They had never seen anything 
on wheels before. And I’m afraid that 
if we’d come put-putting along rolled 
up inside a loop of wire netting it 
would have been too much. . What 
would you think yourself of such a 
spectacle? 

If I’m going to travel inside a roll- 
ing cylinder like that I think Id 
rather shoot Niagara in a barrel. It 
wouldn't take as long at any rate as 
crossing the Sahara. This was a Rube 
Goldberg stunt, of course, but with a 
little -blacksmithing to make some 
guides—and with a world of patience 


right for a mile or two a day if we 
had found only smooth sand with no 
protruding sticks or bushes. 

Jim finally decided to wait until we 
reached Zinder before rigging up any 


™ 





= 
‘there what the road prospects w. 
.be. But unfortunately for us Zip 


itself was not quite so bad as the pe 
“beau geste” country we had e 4 
—and ‘which we later found. Wo an 
cided, upon first sight of Zinder, 
“Beau Geste” was partly wrong 
that the country “Back of Chaa” Wag” 
not simply an unfortunate er 
misearriage entirely unfit for h : 


that 


habitation. We learned later that we | 


were wrong. It is exactly ag « 
Geste” painted it. But at least 
itself was not quite so bad as we hag 


imagined—for we had imagineg the 


worst. 


We had expected only a single, som, | 


ber, flat-topped fortress dug into the 
top of a vast sand dune with not : 
about but pure sand, sand gliste 
white in the desert sun, a stark, track. 
less and barren waste. Zinder itsep 
wasn’t quite so bad—but it wag 
enough. 


Find Missionary in Zinder | 


There was at least one agreeable | 


surprise for us in thé singeing little 
town of Zinder that redeemed it might. 
ily. A missionary and his wife—trop 
the state of Missouri; from right near 
the Iowa and Nebraska line, too. [yg 
been told that over in East Africa ey. 
ery time one turns up a stone, voilaf 
there is a Greek merchant. And I’ye 
begun to believe that in every darkest 
corner of the globe there may be found — 


an American missionary holding at | 


least one feeble light. 


Certainly, wherever we have been sq 


far, in the deepest jungles of the Dark 
Continent and on the blazing plains of 
the desert we have found those im 
trepid, resourceful altruists working 
among the blacks. They find him ip 
an astounding stupid ignorance, his 
bedy rotting away from disease, and 
his mind tortured with the fears of hig 
pagan or Mohammedan superstitions, 
They bring him medicine, education, 
and the peace of the Christian reli- 
gion. F used to drop a few penniey 
into the “missionary box” at home—f 
wish they had been dollars, now. 

Our missionary friend, Mr. Lee, bus 
tled us into his great rambling house, 
built of baked mud blocks. 

“Fhis is just like all the Zinder 
houses,” he explained. ‘Walls three 
or four feet thiek and high ceilings, 
Got to keep as cool as we can here— 
and then it’s plenty hot.” 

Grass mats hung down over every 


oe | 
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window and door to: keep out the brik: 


liant heat of the sun, reflected as it is 
from the eternal sand. A thiek-walled | 


wide veranda, also with mats suspen 
ed over every door and window, com 


pletely surrounded the house to inse — 
late it still further from the shimmer — 


ing desert heat. 


ze 
te 


: 


eyes 


“We sleep up on the roof,” explained 


our host.: “It’s fine up there after the 


sun’s gone down. Put on your colored & | 


goggles and let’s go up and look at 
Zinder.” 
“Now, that must be the fort,” said 
Jim. “Fd expected to see only a grim 
row of guns sticking out aheve the 
flat roof, and a hangman’s gallows @ 
the parapet, and—look there! What's 
that on the roof?” 


geggles and shaded his eyes. “It’s@ 


suit ef ladies’ undies hanging on the” 


line!” , 
“And I suppose that all you expect 
ed to see in the white sand dunes 


about the foftress: were a few bleached 


bones,” grinned Lee. “Or the ca® 
casses ef horses, and of men dead 


from the terrible desert thirst, theit 
tongues. swallowed and their hands 


clutching a torm and empty water 
skin.” 


Instead, there was a scattering of 
neat, baked-mud houses, and evem & 


few green trees. Carefully watered by 
hand the trees were, it is true, and net 


as many as in the most miserable Bt 


tle tewn ef the same size in America, 
but green trees nevertheless. “And 


you eam buy greceries. and gasoline at 


that litte French eanteen down there,” 
Lee. added. 
But if Jim: longed for even more 


real desert than the sizzling town of 


Zinder, he certainly had his heart’s 
sire later on, : 


He took off bis | 
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Jong file of ragged blacks in | 
gron chains clanked thru the | 
beneath our wall. “There’s the — 
r water works,” said Lee. “Pris- 
3.” A black guard in tattered uni- | 
2.and the ‘short French cavalry car- 
. glung about his shoulders 
arched on either side. 
“We watched the dusty, sweating 
esrables for a moment from our 
. They were carrying water on 
sir naked shoulders in huge earthen 
3 and watering the trees beside the 
_ Some worked singly, their 
ankles fettered together with a 
short, thick chain thai looked as hot , 
the sand in which it dragged. Some — 
carried in one hand the heavy iron ball ° 
med to their ankle or their waist , 
while they steadied their water pot | 
ae the other. 
Some of the poor devils were shack- 
jed together in pairs, a heavy chain ° 
forged to an iron ring about their 
When one stooped to empty . 
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le tis water pot his chainmate had. to 
‘le ' ‘stoop as well. The chain was so short 
i ‘that one could not sit upon the ground, 
mn ‘@ lie down or stand without his part- 
ar ‘per doing the same. : 

ve @ne burly black with a neck like a 








i 


' walmut log was chained to a bewil- 
| dered brown Arab boy who steadied 
- with one hand his iron collar that 
‘ghone all bright and new in the bril- | 
- fant sum. A horseman galloped by, a | 
| graceful Bedouin on a young, unbri- 
\ dled stallion. The hrown ‘yoy turned 
| @ moment to watch these desert’s 
| freest folk. Perhaps he saw himself 
| fer one fleet second back again on 
- the open desert trail and tasted in his 
- mind once more the only life he knew, 
the nomad’s fierce joy of freedom. But 
| with a clinking jerk of his partner’s 
ead he was brought quickly back— 
| justice, whatever his idea of that 
_ Bight be. 
| “The French have hit upon the 
ather clever idea of chaining a lifer 
* with a prisoner who ‘has only a short 
- fime yet to serve,” Lee explained. 
' The theory is that the short termer | 
won't. risk his early release by co-oper- 
| ating with the lifer in an attempt to 
escape. And when two men are 
chained together by the necks they 
_ are about like a pair of Siamese twins 
| im the amount of co-operation that is 
BRecessary in whatever they do.” 
_. “Well, if they ever find me out, and 
| catch me,” declared Jim, “I'd rather 
‘be hanged by the neck than chained 
by the neck to somebody else. Think 
ot being chained all your life to any 
Ohe, and especially if he chanced to 
be some one whom you simply couldn't 
a!” ‘ 
_ And then, im the pYoper spirit after 
' puch a depressing scene, he added: 
fell, that may be the water works 
night, but it’s certainly no ‘pipe’ 
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‘North of Chad and how Jim got even 
Pecause he thought I stole his ‘banjo 
il be told next week. 
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Thistle Data Wanted 


the Editor: 
- Hundreds of farmers thruout the 
- Canada thistle infested area are firm 
‘ the belief that a certain date or 
lime exists when a single cutting will 
Tatlicate the pest. 
| - i have heard this statement made so 
fequently and over so wide a range 
| & territory that I.am anxious to dis- 
r this mysterious date or time. I 
sincerely appreciate it if you will 
~@ this matter to the attention of 
r readers, either editorially or oth- 
wise, requesting that farmers who 
¢ discovered the proper ‘date send 
is information, with details, to me, 
ressed in care ‘of the Purdue Uni- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Sta- * 
h, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Any information received will be 
en a trial and if anything of value 
B discovered the details will be sent 
ae ALBERT A. HANSON, 
| Associate, Department of Agricul- | 
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"oCORMICK-DEERING Twine 


f per bale in the same grade, or that has a 
/, \) is available in five well-known 


more liberal guaranty. 

The Harvester Company’s policy has not < 
been to urge farmers to use any one grade 
of McCormick-Deering Twine in preference 
to another. While all good “Manila” twine 
does or should run 100 feet more to the 
pound than “Standard,” there is no advant- 
age in this to the farmer. The extra 100 feet 
per pound means a smaller strand, requiring 
more careful and accurate adjustment of the 
knotter and tension. And the cost per foot, 
or per bundle tied, is the same because the 
price of Manila is correspondingly higher 
than that of Standard. The price per foot: 
of Standard and Manila, of all reliable makes 
of twine, is practically the same. 

You can rely on your local McCormick- 
Deering dealer to provide you with these 
high-quality twines ig your favorite grade 
this year and every year. 


Manila and Pure Manila, 650 
feet—each grade being guaranteed for length, 
strength, and weight. 

Your choice among these grades is a 
matter of personal preference. However, 
most farmers prefer the Standard grade, 
because its somewhat larger strand works 
better in the average binder, where the 
knotter or twine tension might be slightly 
worn. 

In the International Harvester twine mills 
there is only one standard of quality—the 
very best — for all McCormick- Deering 
Twine. You can buy any grade offered 
‘under these trade names with positive as- 
surance that no other company can sell you 
a better twine for the purpose, with more 
footage per bale, that will tie more bundles 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. bar? . Chicago, 111. 













What we found out about the roads |, 


_. The time is short and the weather waits for no one. 





tral Extension, Purdue University, 












Write | 


phone = wire 
at our expense | 


When the grain is ripening you need threshing machinery in a hur- 
ry. We are ready — there is a dealer near you— see him today — or 
write our branch house if you are in the market for complete infor- 
mation on “The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher — the Red River 
Special Line.” 

Or phone us—asking the operator to reverse the charges. 

Or wire us—all telegraph companies will send the wire collect. 











This Spring 
You will like the new Master KOVAR 
because it does a thorough job of culti- 
vating and is sure death to quack and all 
noxious weed growths. The Master KOVAR 


prepares a wonderful seed bed quicker and 
easier than any machine on the market. 


Ask your KOVAR dealer or write us for 
complete imformation for this ‘season’s 


work. 

J. J. KOVAR CO.. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
In Continuous Business Since 1848 - 










Please give us information on the size desired and ‘size of your tractor. 




























* 4500 to 1570.N. Adams St. 1323 Hickory St.,Station A 331-41 S. W. Sixth Street 
Peoria, Ni. ‘Kansas City, Mo. 
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“We havehad no white diarrhoea since 
feeding Collis Dried Buttermilk 
to our chicks. We gave the babies 30% but- 
termilk in dry mash for two weeks, gradu- 
ally reducing the quantity. Keeps them 

thfiving and growing splendidly.” 
Burdon Hunter, Tampa, Florida. 


Often surteRM 


will make your flock pay you more money 
—savesthe chicks, speeds up growth, makes 
early layers,shortensmolt, fights coccidiosis, 
helps keepthe entireflock healthy, vigorous. 


FREE 


Read this 40 page poultry manual, beauti- 
fully inated ok and fullof valuable pointers 
and hints that help to make poultry pay. 
Write for it. Send your feed dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept.32 CLINTON, IOWA 
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Dear Folks: 

Warm weather is here. Now is the 
time to buy chicks that will mature 
and make fall and winter layers. You 
can buy- AMES QUALITY CHICKS 
that are tested for LIVABILATY and 
WILL MATURE and PRODUCE fall 
and winter layers just when heavy 
egg production insures the best profit. 
Ames Quality Chicks are cheaper in the 
end when QUALITY, LIVABILITY 
and MATURITY are considered. Write 
for reduced prices and literature on 
how our flocks are selected and super- 
vised to insure Quality Chicks to our 
customers. 

Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) TED ROOD. 
AMES HATCHERY 
225 Kellogg Ames, lowa 


We.also maintain hatcheries at Ne- 
vada and Story City, Iowa. These are 
Accredited Hatcheries. 
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Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD 

All chicks from pure bred, culled, and inspected 
flock. fe eggs set must weigh 22 oz. to the 
dozen or more. Jamesway hatched. 100% alive 
4 aetivery premeld Mixed $1.15 $15.00 $87.00 
Bene ncks cud S.C. Reds “2.25 "18-00 44.00 
y vee TW Wyendetes, W Rect 9.75 19.00 46.50 
6.50 12.50 32.00 


te = chick more on orders ; tess than 100. Two, 
four and five week old chicks 2 
wee books your er, 






























The Poultry | 


Le aimed oo = enter *duastanee's their ex- 
perience epartmen uestions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 

















“Help Us Pay You More for 
Your Eggs” 

The above title appears on a circu- 
lar distributed by a large- Missouri 
produce house to’ the people selling 
eggs to them. The suggestions as to 
producing higher quality eggs merit 
reading: 

“First, sell or kill all of your roost- 
ers at the end of the hatching season.” 
That advice has been given to produc- 
ers of eggs more than any other one 
thing; and it is probably observed less. 
If the producers could understand how 
important it is that thru the late 
spring, summer and fall their eggs be 
infertile, they would certainly heed 
and act on that advice, Fertile eggs 
produced at any time of the year and 
subjected to a warm temperature, say 
at a temperature of above 70 degrees, 
which most any room gets sometime 
during the day, will germinate to a 
small extent; altho the egg will not 
become unfit for food, it immediately 
goes into the second grade and the 
producers lose thereby. Another 
source of loss in keeping the roosters 
the year round is that they take up 
room in the hen houses, your feed bill 
is from 5 to 10 per cent greater, and 
it is one of the most wasteful prac- 
tices on any farm to carry your roost- 
ers thruout the year. 

“Gather the eggs at least twice a 
day, but do not put them in cases, put 
them in baskets and keep them in a 
cool, airy place over night, handling 
your eggs as you would fresh meat.” 
To leave the eggs in the nest thruout 
the day at any season makes them 
subject to becoming dirty or over- 
heated. A nest with four or five eggs 
in it will be hunted out by the hen 
that wants to lay, and, if her feet 
are dirty, then all the eggs in the nest 
will get dirty. An egg when laid, even 
tho the weather is very hot, begins to 
cool immediately from the body tem- 
perature of the hen on account of the 
evaporation of the moisture that is on 
the shell. It cools down enough of it- 
self that germination does not start 
at once, but if that egg is left in the 
nest at summer temperatures for ten 
hours, germination will start and it is 
then hard@to_ stop. 

“Protect the eggs from sun, heat 
and moisture until sold.” Cover eggs 
when taking them to market. 

“Market the eggs often, two or three 
times a week, and sell to a dealer who 
handles them with as much care and 
as much promptness as you have done. 
If you sell them to a merchant or 
dealer who lets the-egg lie around a 
hot store room, your efforts have been 
wasted.” 





“TI have always had a presentiment,” 
she said, ‘‘that | should die young: 

“Weill, dearie,”” remarked her woman 
friend, “you didn’t, after all, did you?” 


Reduced Prices on Our Wonder Layers 


Tancred White Leghorns, imported direct. 
backed by years of trapnest oes. June and 
Saly gang Beek ye erder now. 
Orders with this ad enclosed will receive 10 extra 
chicks for gies 100 ordered. Be assured of a 
good flock of layers this fall as egg prices are 
going to be high. . 
Chicks—100, $10.50; 300, $30.00 
500, 47 7.50; 1,000, 90.00 
259 to 300-egg Cockerels from “AAA” mating 
€1.00 each. Se all ages. Yearling Hens an: 
Cecks now half pri 
Ss. C. White Minorcae, 100, $12.00; 


300, 
We will ship G. 0. D.- Write; we will 
be glad to hear from you. 








"S BREEDING FARM 
STRAWBERRY POINT, IOWA 


A Letter (petht n Mlacgoymtviond 
Dear M: oye Received 108 chicks from 
you Ap@il il, and have waited two weeke until 
guarantee was up, and am glad to state that 
have 100 left. Two were stepped on and one 
of chicks = Bever saw —s. I 
recom: 
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m Campbell's Breeding 
you for your prompt shipment 
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INSOLUBLE CAPSULE 
A Wonderful New Invention 


Neo you can rid your fowls of Tape worms and 
Round worms too, all at the same time. The 
wonderful new GIZZARD CAPSULE makes this 


possible. . 
Intestinal worms are living things. It takes 
strong medicines to get them. The GIZZARD 


CAPSULE is a combination of strong medicines 
for Round, Tape and Pin worms, contained in an 
insoluble capsule, 

Being insoluble, this container keeps the med- 
icines from injuring the membrane lining of mouth, 
throat, crop or glandular stomach; kéeps the med- 


egg production or fertility. 
Far More Effective Against Worms 


icines cannot mix with the fluids of the crop and t 


he d 
glandular stomach, which would greatly dilute them that had wi 
ill effects wen thee, as evidenced by the fact ¢ 
egg production averaged to increase 
8. Williams, Islip, Long Island, N. Y 


GERMOZONE for Chicks 
~ uae a gg =P add mens - th 
ater as a e6afeguard against ite Dia 
Coccidiosis, poisoning, bowel — digestive aa 
orders and disease germs, 


the ordinary way. ‘The medicines are released when 
the capsule is ground up by the gizzard and quickly 
pass into the intestine in full strength and undiluted. 
This —_ the greatest possible efficiency in kill- 
ing wi 

Suitable for chicks at ten weeks (2 Ibs.) to full grown. 
Give your birds a chance to put on size and weight: 
keep worms from slowing up your laying hens; keep them 
from_sapping the strength and disease-resisting power of and 
your fowls. Give GIZZARD CAPSULES now. 

50- capers peckaen, | $1; 100-capsule paee, $1.75; 
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500-capsule pkge 1, 000-capsule pkge., $12. At Liquid Geemenenn "2 -02z bottle, 75c; 32-0 tien © 
our dealers everywhere, or direct from us, postpaid. $1. Germozone tablets, tablets, “Ge: 
Samples free to poultry raisers on request, tablets, $1.25, postpaid. oy 
GIZZARD CAPSULES and Germozone are sold and recommended by more than 10,000 the 2 
stores, feed dealers and chick hatcheries. Not sold by peddlers. Order from your dealer, or di ee 
from us, today. Ask for your copy of “The Lee way” free _ tense 
emplo 
pond : 
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betwe 
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a tai 
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the state nets Consclemtigue afters to, the It 
x - Rd at ha 
This is a poultry year. The poultry business is the place to make money. abou 
prices are higher than a year ago, and still going up! Now is the time to start ae i Indiar 
flock—we’re past cold weather, past the time when chicks are so apt to die from occur, 
exposure, brooder fuel costs little or nothing, and chicks require much less time and | 
attention. Send me your order now and I will make prompt delivery so you can get the U 
started-at once. As you look over these low prices; remember—these are no ordinary chicks, pass ¢ 
They are the high Guality chicks cultivated among my Mastér.Flocks through year : 
of personal supervision, culling and mating by F. Shellabarger, nationally known roma 
poultry judge and expert. They will make money for you as no others can. Order findin 
direct from this ad and you will always be glad of it. Beree 
100 = 200 400 the 
White and Brown Leghorne........ $ 7.95 $15.75 $29.50 As 
Anconas, Barred Rocks 9.00 17.75 3350 anid 
S. C. Reds 9.00 17.75 33.50 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks 10.00 19.75 37.50 — Plains 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 10.00 19.75 3750 — Mow « 
S. L. and Partridge Wyandottes 11.00 21.75 4150 @ the Ir 
Heavy Mixed . 7.95 15.75 2950 @ pictur 
Light Mixed 7.50 14.75 2850 2 the » 
For Grade A Special Matings from blood-tested flocks add $2.50 per hundred t0 @ proud 
these prices. ~ Dodge 
Prices guaranteed ten days only, $2 per 180 books your order at these prions fr @ in ‘the 
shipment whenever you are ready. 5% discount for full cash with order. All of thes? Z 
day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by parcel post, unless otherwise requested. 00% tan 
live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. You can buy. none bette® @ dep. 
Send your order today. . = 35,000 
As a special service to our customers.! also supply one-, two- and three- ley wi 
pa to old chicks from my $5,000 brooder. information and prices on request. We 
: € ¢ 
SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY § ite ai 
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“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 














the very finest breeding flocks. 


Lower Prices 
for lowa Standard 
Accredited Chicks 


100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Send 10% 
of price with order. 


SEND YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 





Prof. King 


pioneer hatchery- 

man. His 12 years 

of success is your 
uarantee of eatis- 
action. 





Successful Chick Raisers 


Here is your chance to Buy extra select: quality chicks at low 
cost. All chicks are standard accredited, cod-liver oil. chicks. Bre 
Order direct from 


is-ad. 











White Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13; 100, $2 
1 cent per chick more for lets less than 100 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. - é 
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‘told you boys and girls im last 
’s issue of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
- Section of the trip from Des Moines to 
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‘Lincoln made possible in order to con- 
‘pect the Atlantic and the Pacific 
 gonsts. As some of the older folks who 
: "may read this article will remember, 
the Union Pacific was a connecting 
: dink from Iowa to Ogden, the Central 
‘Pacific the connecting link from Og- 
den to San Francisco, and the comple- 
tien of these two railways, there being 
_ great rivalry to see who would lay 
the most miles of track, was of in- 
' tense interest to all the people in the 
" Umited States. It was more difficult 
for the Central Pacific to get labor, 
"gad they finally solved the problem by 
‘employing Chinese labor to a large ex- 
tent, and very successfully. Hach 
wad had a different kind of problem 
building, and there was real ro- 
- mance every mile of the way. Settle- 
- ments in Nebraska were few and dar 
petween. Indians roamed the coun- 
_ try, and they were resentful of having 
a failroad break up their hunting 
grounds. ‘The workmen on the road 
had to be constantly on guard against 
the Indians, having their rifles ready 
at hand to repel the Indian attacks. 
- Amumber of lives ‘were lost thru the 
Indian fights, which were of frequent 
occurrence. Another great problem 
‘the Umion Pacific faced was finding a 
pass thru the mountains. There is a 
temantic story about this pass and its 
finding, under the title of “The iron 
Horse,” which ‘has likewise been made 
_ the subject of a movie. 
_ &s we traveled over Nebraska I 
' gould visualize herds of buffalo on ‘the 
plains where substantial farm houses 
‘Rew stand. I could likewise imagine 
the Indians on the lookout, and could 
' Picture the trials of those who built 
the road. All Iowans may well be 
‘proud of the fact that General G. M. 
~ Dedge, of Iowa, was the prime mover 
in ‘the ‘building of the road. 
_ tm my last article I left you at Og- 
} den. This splendid little city of about 
_ 35,000 :population is located im the vail- 
_ key with mountains on every ‘side of it. 
| We could see snow on the peaks in 
the distance. Leaying Ogden we were 
soon Passing fields of alfalfa, tfuck 
fardens and the fields that were in 
| Deparation were like garden ‘patches. 
Saw only a idittle of the valley, 
‘hewever, as we were soon on the fill 
Which was built across the Great Salt 
. On the one side was ‘the Great 
Salt Lake, a great inland sea; on the 
ther side was Bear Creek spread out 
into a wide lake of fresh water. At 
tain times of the year ice is on ‘the 
Bear Creek side, where the water is 
fesh; but there is none, of course, 
‘athe Salt Lake side. If my recoliec- 
tion serves me right, the railroad runs 
for thirty-four miles across the Great 
. he Jdatter part of it is 
over: a bridge which spans the deep 
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ance as well as money to complete it. 

Salt is made from the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake, and we could see the 
piles of white salt where the water 
had been turned into the salt wells ‘for 
the purpose of making salt. The moun- 
taims were in sight everywhere, and 
we could occasionally see a ranch 
home away up along ‘the side of ‘the 
foothills. Our trail led out over the 
desert, and from the state of Utah 
we went into the state of Nevada, the 
sixth largest state in the Union in 
area but which has. only approximately 
80,000 population. The industry of 
this state is largely mining. - Only 
here and there do you find homes out 
in the desert. Where water can be ‘se- 
cured, the soil grows wonderful crops, 
but it is.a very hard matter to get wa- 
ter in this desert. 

Tt was mountains on all sides in the 
distance a good deal of the way. The 
trail of the railroad sometimes~ led 
thru tunnels carrying us from one 
side of the mountatin to the other. Oc- 
casionally we would find a running 
stream of water along which were 
ranches and green fields. We passed 
only a few towns, and most of ‘these 
were keys to the mines in ‘the ‘sur- 
rounding mountain country. Automo- 
biles ‘were a frequent sight along the 
roads, which quite often paralleled the 
track, as there are ‘several transcon- 
tinental ‘highways across Nevada. 
Darkness closed in ‘before ‘we reached 
Reno, which I believe is the largest 
town in Nevada. 

When we awoke the next morning 
we were past Sacramento, the capital 
of ‘California. ‘This city is located in 
the wonderful Sacramento valley. As 
I Yooked out of the window I ‘could 
see fields of grain, alfalfa fields, trees 
in full leaf, and it looked like Towa in 
early June. At Benetia the whole 
train is ferried across the Sacramento 
river or bay. ‘The ferry ‘boats take 


twenty ‘cars and the engine at a time, 
and are said to be the largest ferry 
boats in the world. 


The trip across 





the bay to Porta Costa is a beautiful 
ride. It is only a mile across ‘to the 
high green hills on the Porta ‘Costa 
side. ‘With fair sized seagoing ves- 
sels anchored in the bay and the 
mountains im the distance it was a 
beautiful sight well worth getting up 
at an early hour to see. 

Soon we were traveling again by 
steam power. Geraniums, roses, pop- 
pies and other flowers were every- 
where in evidence. The hills of ‘Cali- 
fornia were on one ‘side, the ‘bay on 
the other, the bay leading to the ocean 
thru the Sacramento river entering 
one bay and that bay going into an- 
other which im turn enters into San 
Francisco bay. Steamboats run from 
Sam Francisco to Sacramento, making 
daily trips and likewise night ‘trips. 
Oil is one of ‘the important shipments, 
and we could see many big tanks on 
the hills with pipe lines rmmmimg down 
so that the oil could be pumped into 
the wessels or pumped from the ves- 
sels, as the case might be. 

Among our first stops was Berkeley, 
where the University of Calffornia is 
located. ‘We could not see much of 
the university, but from what we saw, 
the town looked prosperous, and the 
flowers which were in evidence not 
onty around the ‘homes but at ‘the sta- 
tion made a beautiful setting. Soon 
we were in Qakland, a city of over 
200;000 population, which is tocated 
just aeross the bay from San ¥ran- 
cisco. Tt is an attractive city at the 
head of the San Joaquin valley. 

Soon we were on the ferry boat go- 
ing across San Francisco bay to San 
Francisco, four miles away, ‘whose 
buildings we -could see im the distance. 
Vessels of every kind were in the bay. 
One of ‘the interesting sights was the 
war vessels which were anchored. 
Among the most interesting of these 
was the Saratoga and the Lexington, 
airplane ‘carriers, which enable a fleet 
to send out its airships while ‘on the 
high seas, the planes taking off and 
landing on these airship ‘transports. 











Castle Rock, Gallatin Gateway, Sollberstens ‘National Park 


The runway is 800 feet tong. ‘The 
vessels stand much higher out of the 
water than the ordinary warships and 
are one of the developments of ‘the 
days since ‘the war. Airplanes are the 
eyes of the navy, and they are indis- 
pensable at sea as well as on land. 

The city of San Francisco is a beau- 
tiful sight from the bay. Tt is Jocated 
on the hills which rise from the edge 
of the sea. The skyline is beautiful. 
“The city located on a thousand hills” 
would almost be applicable to San 
Francisco. The main business part of 
the city is on the lower level adjacent 
to the shores ‘of the bay, but the hills 
are only a few blocks away. Some of 
them are se steep that fit is necessary 
te ‘have cable cars, and even then the 
climb is difficult. 

Our stopping point was Hotel Fair- 
mount, which is located on one of the 
highest hills, where you get a wonder- 
ful wiew of the bay and the ocean 
from ‘the upper floors. We were for- 
tunate enough te have an outside 
room. ‘One of the interesting sights 
we saw was the fleet of thirty-two war 
vessels enterimg the harbor. I will 
leave you at San Francisco for this 
time, and tell you more about that city 
and ‘about our further trip to Califer- 
nia in another instaliment. 

In making a trip from Towa to Cali- 
fornia one can net but be impressed 
with the enterprise that made the rail- 
roads possible. There were many men 
who said it would be impossible to 
span the desert and cross the mouwn- 
taims ‘by rail, but there were men with 
vision, and thru the backing wf Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who signed the bill mak- 
ing it possible te connect the Atlantic 
with the Pacific by rail, the west and 
the east sections of our country were 
brought together, enabling both te get 
acquainted with the middle section in 
which Towa is iocated, and reducing 
the time of the trip from many weeks 
to just a few days. From Chicago the 
fastest trains make the trip from that 
city to San Francisco in sixty-one and 
one-quarter hours, and approximately 
the same time is made to the lower 
end of California where Los Angeles is 
located. it is interesting to note, too, 
that our line of travel was the route 
of the airplanes which carry the Unit- 
ed ‘States mail from Chicago to San 
Francisco, out ever and across Iowa's 
and Nebraska’s rich farm land, over 
the mountains of Wyoming, Utah and 
Nevada, out ver the fertile Sacra- 
mento valley of California and across 
the bay to San Francisco. There is 
some passenger travel by airplane, 
likewise, and who can say what the 
future will be! 

From pony express to air mail trans- 
portation is an interesting develep- 
ment. If any of you young folks have 
never read of the pony express, look 
up its history. You will find it a most 
interesting story. 

The next installment of my story 
will tell of California, the state I vis- 
ited for the first ‘time on this trip. It 
was a most interesting state both ag- 
riculturally and im a scenic way; the 
“state of gold” has developed into a 
state of great agricultural richness, 
where @ variety of crops are grown, 
and which have proved after all the 
real gold mimes of California. 

‘Goodby for this time. Iam sure yoa 
wif! find our trip ‘to the Yesemite val- 
ley and over to the big trees near 
Wawona of interest. I will tefl about 
it im ‘the next isewe of the Boys’ and 
Giris’ Section. 

Yours sincerly, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 
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Notes From a Girl's Etiquette 
Book 
The other day I met Joan on the 
street and she was all excited. From 
the depths of her shabby “Cicero” she 
produced an impressive looking envel- 


ope which contained, it developed, an 
invitation to a tea which the women’s 
club was going to give for a certain 
group of high school girls. It was 
to be in the nicest house in town. 

“Think of it!” she gasped. ‘“Imag- 
ine me going to a tea! Doesn’t it 
sound grown up? I wonder if I’ll drop 
anything?” 

Knowing Joan, I don’t think she 
will, even if she does happen to be 
the star basketball forward on this 
year’s team. Most young girls, I’ve 
noticed, just naturally seem to know 
what to do at the right time and they 
do it. But I sympathized with Joan on 
this big occasion, of course. 

“Well,” I said to her. “There are a 
few things anybody must remember 
to do at any party, whether it’s to be a 
Sunday school class affair or the 
smartest of smart dinners. You go 
into the room, you speak to your 
hostess, you smile at people, you make 
an effort at conversation, you exhibit 
good manners at every turn, you stay 
just the right length of time, you get 
‘up, say thank you, and leave.” 

These are the basic rules, and the 
rest of it is entirely up to you. And 
here are some suggestions: Don’t be 
late for an invitation, especially if it 
is for a meal, It really isn’t fash- 
ionable, and certainly not courteous. 
Try to arrive as near to the hour as 
you can. 

At any kind of a party, it is your 
bounden duty to talk with the persons 
on either side of you even if you’ve 
never laid eyes on them before. And 
here’s a hint, these popular girls whom 
you see every now and then are the 
ones who can be interested in the 
other fellow’s conversation. Do a lit- 
tle clever probing and you'll almost 
always discover that he or she has 
some particular thing they like to talk 
about. Then, all you have to do is 
listen intelligently, putting in the 
right comments when needed. 

We once knew a young girl who was 
horrified at a dinner to discover that 
she was to sit next to the governor! 
What in the world could she say that 
would possibly be of interest to a 
man whose life was spent in politics 
and such things? But, deterniined to 
say something, she plunged into a de- 
scription of a kite she’d made for her 
little brother that day. And it devel- 
oped that the governor had a hobby 
for kites, himself, and they got along 
wonderfully! 

A party is no place, tho, Joan, to air 
your family or own private affairs. 
Things get around quickly enough, 
goodness knows, without giving them 
such an excellent start. And try to be 
impersonal. If you say something a 
little unflattering about anyone, there’s 
almost sure to be some one within 
hearing who won’t waste much time in 
spreading it around! 

Older women love to receive atten- 
tion from a young girl. And at a tea 
or dinner, Joan, it is your duty to 
rise when one comes into the room, 
if you’re sitting near the door, or 
stops to speak to you. It’s a simple 
matter to heip with their wraps, of- 
fer them your chair, and so forth, and 
you'll find it’s worth it. In fact, it’s 
a good idea-to carry a spirit of help- 
fulness and kindliness wherever you 
go. It has given many a “plain” girl 
a reputation for being charming. 

Try to cultivate the art of being 
tactful. A word fitly spoken eases 
over many a difficult and embarrass- 





ing situation. Which reminds us, 
these days a girl is more often judged 
by the things she says than anything 
else. And yet, with all the facilities 
and opportunities of modern educa- 
tion, you occasionally hear teen age 
girls who permit themselves to say 
“it has went,” “I seen,” and so forth. 

All of us, being Americans, have a 
natural fondness for slang, and we all 
use it. But there are limits, and have 
you noticed, Joan, that there isn’t any- 
thing particularly appealing about a 
girl whose every word is some slangy 
exclamation. 

Cultivate the use of simple words 
and phrases in your conversation. 
Never use a word if you are not sure 
of its meaning. Don’t say “attended” 
for “went,” “request” for “ask,” 
“brainy” for “clever,” “perform ablu- 


tions” for “wash,” “folks” meaning / 
“family,” “reckon” or “guess” for 
“think,” . 


“I beg your pardon!” “Please excuse 
me,” and “Sorry!” are all three prefer- 
able to “Pardon me!” which is consid- 
ered a little too imperative. Teach 
your little brothers and sisters to say 
“Yes, mother!” “No, thank you, Mrs. 
Jones,” or simply, “Yes, please!” in- 
stead of “Yes, ma’am” or “No, ma’am,” 
which are supposed to be used only by 
servants, 

So, put on your prettiest dress, Joan, 
and go to that tea and have a good 
time! That’s half of it, you know. If 
you go prepared to enjoy yourself and 
are interested enough to do it you'll 
soon find that you like parties and 
things and that people like you to 
come to them.—R. H. 





One Dozen and One Operas—Lucia 


The story of this opera is incompre- 
hensible to the keen-witted, red-blood- 
ed girl of today, for the title role is 
played by a beautiful but spineless 
Dresden-doll lady of bygone days. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” from which the opera 
story is taken, the Scotch girl, Lucy, 
might appear to better advantage, but 
Lucia (Loo-chee’a) of the opera brings 
only a shrug from the self-sufficient 
girl of today with the conviction that 
in the end the loss of her lover was 
“coming to her’; and as for the loss of 
her reason, that was not so great after 
all. However, the music of Donizetti 
(don-i-tset’ti) the Italian composer, 
makes up for the weakness of the her- 
oine. Two numbers alone would jus- 
tify almost any story and the choruses 
are so catchy that the stage hands be- 
hind the scenes can not always refrain 
from taking a whistling part in the 
performance. 

Besides Lucia the characters are: 
Henry, a bad brother; Sir Edgar, a 
handsome, hot-headed, young lover; 
Lord Arthur, a stupid bridegroom; 
Alice, a sympathetic maid; a caretak- 
er of spying habits; a necessary chap- 
lain, and a melodious chorus. 

Altho the opera is set in Lammer- 
moor castle, in Scotland, it is sung in 
Italian and before attending a per- 
formance it is well to read a transla- 
tion of the text, or libretto (lee-brayt’- 
toh), as the words of an opera are 
called. 

In the story, Lammermoor castle 
joins the Ravenswood estate upon 


which stands the ruined home of the - 


Ravenswoods. Before the opera opens 
Henry, the villain brother, has mur- 
dered the Lord of Ravenswood and 
confiscated his property. Now to save 
his head from the block and his estate 
from his creditors, he has arranged a 
marriage between Lucia and the influ- 
ential but uninteresting Lord Arthur. 
The story takes place in the year 1700. 
Sir Edgar of Ravenswood has returned 
from a long journey abroad to avenge 
the family wrongs. He has created an 
air of mystery about himself and his 
old home. Wearing a long black cape 
and hat with heavy black plumes he 
rides a coal black horse over the coun- 
tryside and prowls about the ruins of 
his father’s castle. On one of these 
excursions he has rescued Lucia from 
a mad bull and a secret romance be- 
tween the two young people is well on 
its way. Their trysting place is a se- 
cluded fountain in Lammermoor park.. 


The curtain is up as the spying care- 
taker in song orders his men to search 
for the mysterious stranger who had 
been seen in the park. Then as the 
bad brother enters, the caretaker tune- 
fully tells of secret meetings between 
Lucia and the strange youth. The sec- 
ond scene opens near the fountain 
where Lucia and her maid wait for Sir 
Edgar. While they wait, Lucia sings a 
wierd tale of a maiden who, keeping 


tryst at this fountain, met a tragic 


death and has ever since troubled the 
waters. This song hints of the mental 
condition of Lucia for it betrays her 
agitation and constant fear. This 
number, known as “Silence O’er All,” 
is one of the three fayorites of the 
opera. ; 

Just as the song finishes, Sir Ed- 
gar hurries in with the news that he 
has been ordered to France and must 
leave at once. He wants to make 
peace with the bad brother, and claim 
Lucia as his bride. Lucia, dreading a 
scene with the brother, however, re- 
fuses and sends her lover off alone. 
In a beautiful duet she promises to 
await his return and he to send her a 
weekly letter. Then he tears himself 
away, leaving Lucia fainting in the 
arms of her maid. 

Time passes before the next act. 
Messages have been intercepted by 
the caretaker, the bad brother has 
forged a letter telling of the marriage 
of Sir Edgar in France, and Lucia, 
deceived intg believing him false, has 
weakly consented to marry Lord Ar- 
thur and so save her brother and the 
family name and fortune. In the great 
hall of the castle, lords and ladies of 
the countryside are assembled in cele- 
bration of the wedding. With all the 
retainers of the Lammermoors they 
sing gaily as befits a wedding festival. 

Just as Lucia, drooping and tear- 
ful, signs the marriage contract, Sir 
Edgar, sword in hand, boldly enters. 
Returned to claim his lady, quite nat- 
urally he is disturbed to find her the 
center of such a group. In the tense- 
ness of the moment (there must be a 
tense moment in an opera) each of 
the principals of the story expresses 
his emotions in song, and at one and 
the same time. 

Donizetti took advantage of this sit- 
uation to compose a sextette, or song 
for six parts. The result-is beautiful 
altho the emotions are anything -but 
harmonious. Sir Edgar and Lord Ar- 
thur want to commit murder on the 
spot. The bad brother suddenly re-. 
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Esther Everett, of Mahaska county, ~ 
one of the two Iowa girls to go to the 
national Four-H Camp at Washington, — 
Ina Fae Paul, of Muscatine county, jg 
the other, 

















grets his villainy, Lucia despairs ing © 
voice that soars high above the others, © 
The maid offers comfort in alto and_ 
the chaplain in a deep bass cautions — 
restraint for all. So is made the great. 
est opera number ever written for | 
mixed voices. a 
Sir Edgar, hotheaded, without wait - 
ing explanations, flings Lucia’s . ring 
at her feet, tears the marriage papers 
into shreds and stalks out, and the — 
curtain falls upon the stormy scene, 
In the third act, the wedding guests 
are trying to revive the gaiety, but 
the bride and groom are missing. The © 
chaplain rushes in with the frightful 
news that Lucia has murdered her 
husband of the hour. Consternation 
reigns. The guests in chorus sing 
“Oh, Dire Misfortune,” while Henry | 
declares that his sister shall be pun 
ished. Suddenly, Lucia herself ap 
pears. A wild look in her eyes warns 
all that she is quite insane and ut © 
terly unconscious of what she hag ~ 
done. Standing there she sings the 
second great number of the opera, the 
famous “Mad Scene.” The words are. 
more sad than mad and really of little | 
conSequence for the poor girl imagines © 
herself once more keeping tryst with © 
her young lover and following her © 
varying mood the music has all the 
thrills of which the most flexible se * 
prano voice is possible. To add to the 
brilliance of the music, Donizetti gave @& 
an answering part to the flute and the | 
number is really a showy voice aid 
flute duet. At the end, Lucia falls it~ 
sensible and is carried off the stage © 
This is one of Galli Curci’s show Dum ~ 
bers and is also used by Dal Monte, ~ 
the Italian pet of the Chicago Civic | 
Opera Company. It has been marvel 
ously recorded in a manner which — 
makes flute and voice rivals in brik 
liancy of tone. 
The opera ends with the bad brother 
a fugitive from ‘his native land, and 
Sir Edgar suiciding as the bells tol” 
for the demented Lucia. E 
Some opera critic has compared this ” 
opera to a casket in which repose two — 
pearls of great price, the largest be — 
ing the “Sextet” and the other the | 
“Mad Scene.” The comparison has @ 
double significance for a singer WhO” 
would do justice to these numbers 
must pay high in effort and musiciar — 
ship. The “Mad Scene” is only at” 
tempted by accomplished voice and” 
flute artists. The “Sextet,” which — 
does not make such demands of 8” 
singer, has been arranged for band, 
orchestra, piano duet and solo. a 
may be had for piano in the inexpeh 
sive 20-cent editions of sheet music” 
This month become familiar Ww" 
the “Sextet” and ‘try to hear several 
times the brilliant “Mad Scene,” ¢ 
paring the voices of the singer and 
the flute.-—Fannie R. Buchanan. .. 
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Miss Arnquist’s Letter 

ear Four-H Club Girls: This is 
‘month which will go by in a whirl 
smost of you. School will be clos- 
‘and your most active club season 
finning. I surely feel that 1928 is 
ine to be Iowa’s banner Four-H year. 
mi know, some old ladies feel rain 
ing on in their bones. Well, I feel 
my bones that a good Four-H year 

ming on. 
June will see three very important 
mts in Iowa’s club year; first, the 
‘short course which has developed 
5 a real convention; the national 
aH camp at Washington, D. C., 
ithe national home economics con- 
mtion in Des Moines where the 
ur-H girls’ problems will be dis- 
sed at two sessions with an Iowa 


H girl appearing on the program. - 


‘The week of June 11, the state short 
se will beheld at Iowa State Col- 
s, It is expected that every county 
send its delegates. There will be 
ogram full of worth-while subjects 
other, recreation, inspirational 
, etc. Each girl and leader will 
e enough club ammunition to last 
least a year. State officers will be 
lected and installed, a Four-H queen 
owned, a political convention pulled 
ff, and—but that’s telling! 

‘Two girls will represent all of you 
the National Club camp in -Wash- 
ington, D. C., the week of June 18: 
Miss Esther Everett, of Mahaska coun- 
and Miss Ina Fay Paul, of Musca- 
ie, is the second girl to represent us, 
hey are both outstanding club mem- 
ers from outstanding clubs. De- 
| tailed stories of these two girls will 
' appear later on in this paper. Watch 

_ for them. s 
' But four club members from a state 
) are eligible to take part in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., camp, two girls and two 


» ty, and Wilbur Plager, of Grundy coun- 
y. Forty-five of the forty-eight states 


the National Home Economics conven- 
tion. Something over a thousand peo- 
are expected to attend. There will 


kers, homemakers, and club girls, 
commercial people. One session 

be given over to the Four-H girl 

her organization, one to the 
ur-H girls’ nutrition program and 
one to home furnishing and the Four-H 
gil. Next month we shall tell you 
» about the club girls who represented 
m at this convention. ~ : 
And now, besides all of these events, 
of the thousands of local club 
ngs which will be held all over 
during May and June. These 

tal meetings are the very most im- 

rtant of all in the Four-H scheme. 

ts never, never forget that. 

It is to be hoped that every girl’s 
has a. big, rousing meeting the 
after school is out so no time is 
ed in getting started on the sum- 
Program. Sincerely, 

; JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 

‘State Leader Girls’ Four-H Club. 


Sandwiches for Parties 


ndwiches served at parties and 
i) meetings always dainty and re- 
id only in name to the substantial 
We take on picnics or eat for the 
day lunch. Im preparing bread 

f these dainty sandwiches, cut the 
8 as thinly as possible and remove 
ists. The crusts can be used in 





puddings so there is really no waste. 
Butter should be creamed and if the 
slices are cut very thin it is best to 
spread the bread before cutting the 
slices. Usually only one side will be 
buttered, the spread, whatever it may 
be, is spread onto the unbuttered side. 

If you wish to have the sandwiches 
in fancy shapes, then the bread should 
be shaped with cutters first, so that 
there is no waste of butter or spread 
material. Long finger sandwiches are 
very pretty, about an inch wide and 
cut the length or width of the loaf of 
bread. 


Bread for any sort of fancy sand- 
wiches cuts better when it is a day 
old. Very pretty combinations can 
be made by using whole wheat bread 


and white bread together, making 
either two or three layer sandwiches. 
The latter are usually a little more 
successful if the whole wheat is in 
the center with white -bread on the 
outside. 

Chicken sandwiches are easy to han- 
dle when made in this way. Chop thé 
white meat of cold boiled chicken and 
when quite fine moisten with either 
mayonnaise or cooked salad dressing. 
Season with salt and pepper and shred 
a little new leaf lettuce over the meat, 
just enough to give a touch of green. 
These may be cut into triangles. If 
the slices of bread are large, then each 
two slices set together may be cut to 


-make four’ triangles instead of the 


regulation two. 


A Hobo Hodgepodge 


When spring’s in the air—at one 
time or another, each of us has a bit 
of the feeling that we’d like to “kick 
over the traces,” don overalls, sling 


over our shoulder a stick sporting our 
earthly possessions tied in a red ban- 
dana, and start off down the highway, 
bound for to see the world! And, this 
prevailing spring fever suggests a very 
hilarious hobo party for the entertain- 
ment of your schoolmates. 

Hoboes have fun without money, so 
plan everything as economically as 
possible. For the invitations, use 
plain white cards. Sketch on the left- 
hand side a funny pen and ink skele- 
ton of a hobo—high hat, circle with 
protruding nose for face, line for neck, 
circle for body, lines bent into walking 
position for limbs, and ovals for shoes, 
hot-footing it toward the wording on 
the invitation. A line crossing the 
neck and extending from the arm rep- 
resents the proverbial stick from 
which is slung the. bandana carry-all. 
Word the cards something like this: 
“Hungry Hoodlum, Mary: Track 
‘your ‘Dogs’ to a Hobo Hodgepodge, 
Friday Evening, at Laura Brown’s.” 
The two soles of a very much worn 
pair of shoes, sporting the outline 
of an irregular-shaped hole in the cen- 
ter of each, can be drawn down in the 
right hand corner of the card and 
point teward the name of the hostess. 

When they arrive at the door, have 
the “King of Hoboes,” in very de- 
crepit costume, inform each hobo 
gruffly that “Tramps must enter thru 
the back way—where, if you wish, 
they may be re-directed to the front 
door. By that time they will, indeed, 
be in a trampish mood. The living- 
room should be centered with a camp- 
fire which can be easily built. Pro- 
tect the rug with paper or oil cloth. 
Then place upon a low box or board 
foundation, the usual sticks, kindling, 
evergreen branches, and if you have 
an extension cord, shade an electric 
bulb with red paper and slip it, glow- 
ing, beneath the sticks and in the 


midst of the campfire. This simulates. 


a bed of dying coals, since an actual 
blaze is impossible within doors unless 
you have a fireplace. About the fire, 
place cushions, folded Indian blankets, 
gunny sacks, even a small log. Flop 
burlap table runners over the library 
table and piano. Decorate the living 
and dining-rooms wifh helter-skelter 
signs reading, “Beware the dog,” “No 
agents allowed,” “Detour,” “We don’t 
want books, chicken remedies, or 
what have you,” “3-mi. to Dunlap,” 
“$50.00 reward offered for Slippery 
Dick,’ “Unwelcome to our city,” and 


even “Protected by Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau,” could be printed on 
a white cardboard and would be in or- 
der. Hang some of these on the wall; 
tack others to sticks and place upright 
about the room. Of course, all com- 
fortable chairs, davenport, etc., should 
be placarded, “Keep off,” “Don’t loiter 
here,” “No admittance,” and the like, 
so that the hobo guests will have only 
the things about the campfire upon 
which to rest their weary bones. 

In one corner of the dining-room, 
which. should be cleared of furniture 
for the races and games, have a good- 
sized pile of well scrubbed tin cans, 
bearing. aloft the sign, “Dump no 
ashes.” Water may be served into 
glasses with a tin dipper and from a 
large pail. Your guests, who have 
been warned not to wear their very 
best clothes, should be decorated with 
large red or green or yellow handker- 
chiefs cut of muslin and unhemmed 
for the “boys $° tie about their necks, 
and ribbons of similar material for the 
girls’ hair and for sashes. Set can- 
dles wedged tightly into the necks of 
bottles about, and light these while 
the guests eat, with the rest of the 
fixtures dimmed accordingly. A large 
orange paper moon fixed high in a cor- 
ner can be lighted during the evening. 

Of course, wondrous tales of the ex- 
periences of your hobo guests will 
prove amusing. Give them such sub- 
jects as, “My First Ride in a Box Car,” 
“How to Beg a Meal,” “I Joined the 
Navy and Saw the World—and How!” 
A bandana handkerchief could be 
awarded for the best yarn. 

A hobo race, the boys against the 
girls, is fun. A packet on the end of 
a broomstick is presented to each 
side. When the boys open theirs, a 
very tight, old-fashioned woman’s suit 
is revealed, which each in turn must 
don and wear while racing out the 
back door, around the house and in the 
front way. The girls do their race in 
a@ man’s galoshes, buckled up, a-long 
muffler wound numerous times about 
the throat and a cap pulled on_back- 
wards. The two teams race simul- 
taneously. 

For the hobo sack, teams are ehosen 
and a large sack is blown up and tied 
securely. One side tosses this to a 
player on the opposite side, calling his 
name and adding a county, automobile 
or state. The player named must 
catch it and reply the name of some 
county, or auto or state, according 
to what has been asked for, before the 
person throwing the sack counts ten. 
A score is kept by points, each vic- 
tory earning one point. 

The main dish of the eats should be 


a large pot of beans, or stew, or even 
a bowl of scrambled eggs, brought 
steaming from the kitchen and placed 
in the center of the table from. which 
it is ladled onto tin or paper plates 
for the hungry hoboes _ gathered 
areund. Hot biscuits and an uncooked 
fruit or vegetable should complete the 
menu, with candy or cookies served 
from a tin sugar or coffee can. 

Hoboes are ‘children of fate and will 
be very interested in learning of their 
futures from the “King of the Hoboes,” 
who will probably be attracted to 
their bonfire. Still dressed in cos- 
tume, he will visit the group while 
they are singing around the fire to the 
accompaniment of a uke, and he will 
look them over one at a time, offering 
amusing comments. Finally, chant- 
ing “Nuts, nuts, nuts,” he will open 
his own pack and solemnly fold into 
the palm of each fledgling hobo a wal- 
nut containing a folded-up prophecy of 
that youth’s next adventure. Wal- 
nuts or peanuts are easy to open and 
hollow out and can be sealed together 
again with a bit of glue. 

Give the departing guests a small 
stick on which has been slung a red 
muslin bandana filled with candy or 
nuts, or an apple, or perhaps merely 
with sand. Slice off a strip of the 
bark of the stick and on the flattened 
white wood write “Hobo Party” and 
the date of it, so that each will have 
a memento of the party. 
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Department for Girls’ Letters 


_ Dear Editor: [ thought perhaps you 
might like to pass on to other Four-H 
girls what one of them thinks of the 
club work being done. 

I think one thing that Iowa Four-H 
girls need is to study nature. We 
often spend the afternoon in studying 
paintings and yet we never spend a 
fraction of that much time in studying 
the outdoor art in nature. 

All in a garden -fair is a painting of 
beautiful) flowers gorgeously colored, 
yet real flowers have something that 
this human masterpiece has not. The 
Home of the Heron is a beautiful pic- 
ture; so too are the many sunset pic- 
tures, tho we may see just as lovely 
sunset colors almost any evening. 

The study of paintings is a step to- 
ward refinement and appreciation of 
beauty that we all need. But if you 
wish to get an inspiration “to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield,” I 
would advise you to watch the sun 
sinking slowly in a beautifully colored 
setting. No painter could ever hope 
to attain all those lovely shades of 
rose, lavender, indigo and yellow on 
@ canvas with brushes and pigment. 
A famous painter once said, “The best 
is only mockery of nature.” 

These painted pictures are as near 
the beauties of nature as some girls 

- who live in large cities can get. They 
have no opportunity to look across the _ 
prairies and see beautiful sunsets like 
we do. If instead of a picture hanging 
over my desk I might have a window 
framing a natural beauty spot, I would 
be more than satisfied. Still on days 
when the sun doesn’t shine we need 
the pictures on the walls. 

I hope that next year will find 
Four-H club girls studying nature in 
addition to music and pictures. I 
think we would find that a study of 
nature would help us with some of 
our color schemes that we have to 
work out. Some of the sunset colors 
would make a very attractive room. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
AN IOWA FPOUR-H GIRL. 








own a practical ‘set for hikes. 








Lone Scout Rally 


Delaware county is going to be host 
of the Scouts in northeast Iowa on 
July 31 and August 1 and 2. All the 
members of the Lone Scouts and Boy 
Scouts of America are invited to at- 
tend this rally. The rally will begin at 
the Scout headquarters in the court 
heuse at Manchester at 2 p. m., Tues- 


day, July 31. At 4 p. m. the Scouts 
will be taken by auto to the rally 
camp. This camp is about eight miles 
from Manchester. It has many con- 
veniences. A swimming hole is only a 
block @way. Much of the land is cov- 
ered with trees, which make an ideal 
spot. A professional camp cook will 
keep the boys from being hungry. On 
Wednesday,.‘the boys will be taken 'to 
the Devil’s Backbone. This is a state 
park noted for its scenery. They ‘will 
eat a picnic Iunch there. Then im ‘the 
afternoon the preliminaries of ‘the 
coulty ‘baseball tournament will keep 
the boys busy. Then the fimals will 
be played ‘Thursday. Of course, there 
will be the ‘big campfire at night. 

A special feature for Lone Scouts 
will be ‘the camp fire iand ‘the grand 
council meeting. ‘Several awards will 
be made to those attending the rally. 
A medal goes to the Scout coming the 
longest distance. A medal goes to the 
best all-around Scout at the rally. The 
Manchester Scout jazz band will pro- 
vide music and three bugiers will 
sound the calls. The cost will be only 
$2.50. ‘Thursday afternoon, the boys 
will return to Manchester to enjoy a 
free matinee at a local moving picture 
show. Then the farewell speeches 
will be made and Iowa’s largest Scout 
rally will be over. Remember the 
dates, July 31, August 1 and 2. Don’t 
fail to come. Mr. Benson, Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Murphy and others will try 
to be there. If you are coming, write 
te me.—Robert Chapel, Manchester, 
lowa, publicity agent Northeast Iowa 
Scout rally. 





Making Fire by Friction 
Perhaps there is not anything so in- 
teresting for Scouts in the country to 
do as te make a fire by friction and ‘to 
I have 
made many sets and below I have set 


. forth a set that can be readily made 


by the materials which are available 
te a country Scout. 

The parts of any. friction set is made 
up of the following: a thong, a bow, a 
thunderbird, a spindle, a hearth, and a 
handful ef cedar bark. To precure a 
thong I ‘took an old belt and cut it in 
two strips. For the bow I took a bar- 
rél stave and cut it in two pieces. 
Then I made it long enough for the 
thong. In using a barrel stave I did 
not need to curve or bend it in any 
way. I shaped it like a sword and 
punched two holes in the handle while 
at the opposite end I punched one 
hole. The two holes in the handle 
were large enough to allow the teather 
strip to pass thru and hold firmly. For 
a thunderbird I bought a coffee perco- 
lator which worked better than any- 
thing which I had ever used. 

The spindle was procured down at 
the creek. I found that the best wood 
in Iowa or in my locality at least, was 
dried elm root. Along the banks there 
are all sorts and shapes of projecting 
elm roots. In procuring these roots I 
saw that they were not damp nor 
green but full of minute little holes 
and very dry. This is the right kind 
of wood to use and not the wood taken 


from the trunk or limb. 1 shaped the 
spindle in the form of a polygon, that 
is, I made it six-sided. This 1 did in 
order to make more of a resistance 
for the thong to grapple. My hearth 
was procured in exactly the same way 
as my spindle ‘as ‘both have ‘to be of 
the same material. Finally I procured 
the cedar bark. I got it down at the 
lumber yard and on nearby poles. Of 
course, the wood ‘thas to be cedar. In 
order ‘to use it for my purpose I had 
to skin it from the poles and rub and 
scrape it until ‘it was in the shape of a 
mussed ball of cotton. Now I was 
ready for my fire. The different posi- 
tions by which you hold the set for 
action can be readily seen in the new 
Handbook. This book would be a real 
help for your whole tribe—Wesley 
Nicholson, Chief of the Wallace Tribe 
at Toledo, Iowa. 


A Loose-Leaf Book 


Needing a loose-leaf book to keep 
a ‘record of my Scout work, I tried my 
hand at making one, and the results 
were ‘so satisfactory that I am passing 
the idea along. 

Secure a piece of heavy card-board, 
size 8%x11, for the back of the book. 
You can use your own judgment as to 
the kind of paper you want in the 
book, but about half good bond writing 
paper, some drawing paper, and the 
rest news print, makes a very good 
combination, especially if the news 
print is of the colored poster variety, 
which is made up of different colors. 

Cut the paper size 81411, or better 
sti, cut it a trifle smaller than the 
above ‘size. This makes ‘the cover and 
back ‘set out farther ‘than the paper, 
which not only makes the book look 
better but also prevents the edgés of 
the paper from being scuffed and torn. 

Now that you have the parts to- 
gether, we will make it a leose-leaf 
book. At each corner of the tops of 
the sheets, one inch from each side 
and one-half inch from the top, punch 
a hole, and also punch two thru the 
card-board which is the back of your 
book. ‘Thru these holes put two paper 
clips. Push them thru from behind, 
ahd bend them over. Your loose-leaf 











book is complete, unless you desire to 
adorn it with a cover, which can ‘be 
made by cutting a piece of light card- 
board of the same width as the back 
and about one inch longer. Punch two 
holes in it and fasten it between the 
leaves and the back. Then bend it 
over the front, and you have a neat 
cover, and the pins do not show. 
There is no need to tell you ‘what 
to put in your book. It will just come 
natural, if you are a real Lone Scout, 
te put your articles and drawings, 
sketches of Scout work, and photos of 
Scouts, in your book. Make it neat, 
and keep it that way, and you will 
have a book that you will be proud of. 
—Ralph Fritts, LSC, Adrian, Mo. 


Merit Badge Work 

The Lone Scouts of Iowa Falls have 
recently taken a great interest in the 
merit badge program of the L. S. A. 
They find the work very fascinating 
and instructive, ‘as will any Lone Scout 
who tries it. We are planning to have 
a few Eagle Scouts here by the end 
of next summer. These prospective 
Eagle Scouts are planning to be award- 
ed the ‘honor while at camp next sum- 
mer. You might be interested to know 
what merit badges have been qualified 
for. Here are the ones: Ray Nassen, 
swimming, public health, pathfinding, 
first aid to animals, physical develop- 
ment, agriculture, civics and fireman- 
ship; Bob Farrington, pathfinding, 
first aid to animals, physical develop- 
ment and civics; Bob Miller, automo- 
biling; and yours’ truly, automobiling, 
first aid, swimming, personal ‘health, 
public health, civics, pathfinding, pio- 
neering, Physical development, leath- 
ercraft, handicraft, first aid to ani- 
mals, printing, conservation, carpen- 
try and firemanship. That*means only 
four more for me for the Eagle Scout 
rank. They are life saving, cooking, 
camping and an elective. Watch our 





smoke in the merit badge program! - 


We are working for the cloth em- 
blems every day of the week. You 
should begin now to work for them as 
they are one of the most interesting 


lines of work in the L. S: A. Go after 


them—Dick Roberts, GC, LSS. 





and understand: 
“On my honor I will do my 


all times; 


morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


: (Only ‘boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, 


Enclosed find 60. cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents, for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of: 


Date 





(2) To help other people at 
awake, and 




















America. 

Name 

Nationality. Color Age 

Street No P. 0. Box RFs DB. Wee... 
mag County State 





if this application is eo ee ee 
tribe, he should fill im the following blank 





Name of Organizer. 
‘Name of ‘Tribe 


Number in ‘Tribe.................... 





Address 

















. Brotherhood of Lone Sconts. 


Stamp Collecting 
This is my favorite hobby, but many 
of my friends can’t see anything ip- 
teresting in it. They say, “What gooa 
are a lot of old stamps?” 
- There is more than one reason why 
I keep them. One is that certaip 


stamps increase in value each year * 


Many that were printed since the 
World war are now worth $1,000 ang 
over. 

Another reason is, they teach the 
coinage of different countries, and g 
third, it is interesting to find out why 
a certain person's ‘portrait or other ob- 
ject appears on a ‘stamp. What made 
it famous? Do you know what is 
pictured on all the United States 
stamps? They are as follows: % 
cent, Hale; 1 cent, Franklin; 14 cent, 
Harding; 2 cent, Washington; 3 cent, 
Lincoln; 4 cent, Martha Washington; 
5 cent, Roosevelt; 6 cent, Garfield; 7 
cent, McKinley; 8 cent, ‘Grant; 9 cent, 
Jefferson; 10 cent, Monroe; 11 cent, 
Hayes; 12 cent, Cleveland; 13 cent, 
Harrison; 14 cent, Lone Indian; 15 
cent, Statue; 17 cent, Wilson; 20 
cent, Golden Gate; 25 cent, Niagara 
Falls; 30 cent, Buffalo; 50 cent, Am- 
phitheater. 

These are just the regular issues. 
There are many special ones such as 
Liberty Bell, Battle of White Plains, 
and many others. 

Since I ‘started collecting, I have 
learned the names of countries and 
islands I never heard of before. It 
surely teaches geography and history. 

Perhaps you will say, “Do many peo- 
ple collect stamps?” It is ‘said that in 
New York City there are at least 25,- 
000 ‘collectors. ° 

I have about 400 different stamps 
from more than forty countries. My 
goal is 5,000 stamps; and at least one 
from every country on the globe. It 
is much cheaper to form a general col- 
lection than to specialize in a given 
country. A thousand mixed are cheap- 
er than a hundred from one place. To 


start a collection, first search your 


house for old letters and packages. 
Many ‘can be found then. Tell all your 
relatives and friends about it. They 
will all help you out, too. 

From a reliable dealer get yourself 
a good album. It will make your col- 
lection look 100 per centbetter. From 
the same place a lot of the cheaper 
stamps used in Europe can be secured 
for a few cents. 

Another good way is to place your 
duplicates on blank sheets and €x- 
change with other collectors. 

For 10 cents I will send you a packet 
of stamps to start with, and more in- 
formation about. it. Also names of re- 
liable dealers if you. wish—John E. 
Smith, LSD, Box 482, Grant, Neb. 





Another Mail Tribe 


I sure am glad to be a member of 
such a tribe as ours and shall try hard 
for more members. 

I am organizer and chief of a new 
Scout mail tribe called the National 
If there 
are any Scouts that would like to join 
this tribe, membership fees are 10 
cents and monthly flues of 5 cents. 
As soon as possible we shall have @ 
tribe organ. 1 hope to make this 2 
large tribe and a successful one. So 
send me your application—Carl Wil- 
son, LSD, West Sutton, Mass, R. No. 
2, P. 0. Milibury. 
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ur. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











— 
: announcement is made to the contrary, these expos! 
Except when riginally by Henry Wallace, with such slight 
made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This 


is copyrighted. 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been ob 





are as they were made © 
be 









tT uarterly reviews. 
: issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 










tions of the Sabbath School 
changes a8 may occa- 
statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
tained. 








—— 
— 











~ (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for June 3, 1928. Mark, 14:1-42. 
: Pprinted—Mark, 14:17-25, 32-36.) 






“And when it was evening, he com- 

; eth with the twelve. (18) And as 

~ they sat and were eating, Jesus said, 

- “@ verily I say unto you, One of you shall 

| etray me, even he that eateth with 

| me. (19) They began to be sorrowful, 

@ and to say unto him one by one, Is it 

® 1? (20) And he said unto them, It is 

@ ne of the twelve, he that dippeth with 

@ me in the dish. (21) For the Son of 

@ man goecth, even as it is written of 

| him: but woe unto that man thru 

| whom the Son of man is betrayed! 

good were it for that man if he had 

@ notbeen born. (22) And as they were 

| eating, he took bread, and when he 

® had blessed, he brake it, and gave to 

“® them, and said, Take ye: this is my 

“body. (23) And he took a cup, and 

@ when he had given thanks, he gave to 

® them: and they all drank of it. (24) 

"And he said unto them, This is the 

B® plod of the covenant, which is poured 

- out for many. (25) Verily I say unto 

@ you, I shall no more drink of the fruit 

@ of the vine, until that day when I 

” drink it new in the kingdom of God.... 

“(32) And they came unto a place 

"which was named Gethsemane: and 

| he saith unto his disciples, Sit ye here, 

| whileI pray. (33) And he taketh with 

| him Peter and James and John, and 

| began to be greatly amazed and sore 

' troubled. (34) And he saith unto 

' them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful 

even unto death: abide ye here, and 

' watch. (35) And he went forward a 

' little, and fell on the ground,® and 

prayed that, if it were possible, the 

hour might pass away from him. (36) 

_ And he said, Abba, Father, all things 

- ate possible unto thee; remove this 

- cup from me: howbeit not what I will, 
_ but what thou wilt.” 






bS 
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a) 





j It is not possible to state in our 
- brief space all that must be said to 
give a clear and connected account of 
# the events of that Thursday evening, 
| on which was celebrated by Divine au- 
| thority for the last time a sacred ordi- 
Matce expressing the faith of God’s 
le for a thousand years, and the 
tution of another ordinance that 
‘should support for the nineteen 
ndred years following that day and 
ard “till he come.” 
‘On Wednesday, when Jesus was be- 
» ing finally rejected by the Jewish peo- 
Ble, Judas had no doubt bargained for 
‘Paschal or passover lamb, and while 
Ir the temple struck his bargain with 
fe member of the Sanhedrin to 
ve Jesus in their power for thirty 
bes of silver. Jesus spent the day 
retirement, probably at Bethany, 
in the afternoon sent Peter and 
‘oin to a personal friend and follower 
(the city to ask for a place in his 
nblic hall where He could keep His 
sover with His disciples. This 
end gave them the best room, from 
‘Which there was usually an outside 
2, vay. They then prepared the 
























feast an un- 
ly dispute aros6 @mong the disci- 
'as to who should have the seat of 
br. After Jesus rebuked the disci- 
Peter seems to have taken the 
seat, with Judas at the left 
of Jesus, with John directly op- 
Peter. Jesus took the cup of 
wine, which always began the 
ver, and, having blessed it as us- 
‘old them to divide it among them- 

» thereby intimating that it was 


nD 
“At the beginning of 



















Jesus Facing Betrayal and Death ' 


to be the last of the Jewish passovers. 
Then Jesus girded himself with a 
towel and proceeded to do a servant’s 
part in washing the feet of the disci- 
ples, under protest from Peter. His 
searching remark, “Ye are clean, but 
not all” (John, 13:10) must have star- 
tled them all, and the more so because 
Jesus announced that one of them 
would betray Him. There was, of 
course, great consternation among His 
disciples, and each asked, “Is it I?” 
Peter could endure thé suspense no 
longer, and beckoned across the table 
to John to. ask Jesus privately who it 
was. At the same time Judas whis- 
pered, “Is it I?” and Jesus answers, 
“Thou hast said.” “And Judas went 
out into the night (John, 13:30) and 
laid the dark plot of Gethsemane. 

The passover service now went on, 
and after the second cup of wine (two 
parts water) came the lamb or pass- 
over proper, and then the third cup or 
cup of blessing which closed the pass- 
over. After this Jesus took of the un- 
leavened bread, a portion of which, 
after breaking it at the first, it was 
the custom to lay aside to be eaten 
with the cup of blessing. He brake it 
saying, “Take, eat; this is my body; 
and he took a cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave it to them, and 
they all drank of it. And he said, 
This is the blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many. Verily 
I say unto you, I shall no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God.” 

That the Lord’s Supper takes firm 
hold of the very inmost recesses of hu- 
man nature is seen from the fact that 
it has been observed for nineteen hun- 
dred years in some form or other 
wherever the gospel has_ been 
preached. The Christian at the Lord’s 
table can not but feel that he is one 
with believers the world over, no mat- 
ter what meaning they put upon the 
bread and wine used. It is a symbol 
of fellowship and fraternity the world 
over among Christians. The Lord’s 
supper as a memorial observance ever 
keeps before us the greatest fact, an 
event of most tremendous and far- 
reaching importance, the death of Je- 
sus on the cross, with all that this has 
meant to humanity thru the ages. The 
fact of its universal observance by 
Christians shows that it has ever been 
«to them a means-of spiritual help. If 
you ask them how, they may not be 
able to tell. They know, however, 
that its observance has made them 
better men and women. 

The last words had been spoken in 
that upper room, in that solemn hour 
during which Jesus poured out His 
whole soul to the eleven, undisturbed 
by the presence of Judas, the records 
of which (John, chapters 13-17) -have 
been the comfort and solace of the 
burden-bearing and sorrow-laden for 
nineteen hundred years, and will be 
“till he come” and heaven itself be- 
come the upper room for all saints. 
After. singing the three remaining 
Psalms of the Greater Hallel, Jesus 
and the eleven passed down the out- 
side stairway, thru the gates of the 
city, always open during passover 
night, and descended into the deep and 
dark valley or gorge of Cedron, lighted 
-only by the passover moon. As they 
passed thru this dark valley, \signifi- 
cant of the sorrow that lay heavy on 
His soul, Jesus said that they would 
all be offended because of Him that 
night, that they would all desert Him, 
and be scattered, “but after I am 
raised up I will go before you into Gal- 
ilee.” They were all pained by the 





intimation that they would fail Him, 
but it is not likely thaf the last clause 





of His statement made any impression 
on them. 


By this time they had come to the 


secluded olive garden into which Jesus 
had often turned aside to rest with His 
disciples, so often that Judas knew 
just where to find Him. It was per- 
haps no strange or unusual thing that 
Jesus asked them to be seated at the 
entrance while He went further into 
the shade of the olive trees to pray. 
They knew His habit of prayer. Nor 
was it altogether strange that He took 
with Him Peter, James and John. 
These three had long been regarded 
as closer to Him than the rest and 
sharing His inmost confidence. But 
it must have seemed passing strange 
to them that He who had been so cour- 
ageous, so calm, so confident of vic- 
tory, should become “greatly amazed 
and sore troubled,” and should be 
forced by His mental anguish to say, 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death: abide ye here, and watch 
with me.” (Matthew, 26:38.) 

How true is all this to human expe- 
rience. In our deepest sorrow we 
wish to be alone, and yet we always 
wish our dearest friends to be near. 
How our hearts are touched when we 
hear of a man dying utterly alone, 
even tho he was past all the help of 
friends. “And he went forward a lit- 
tle, and fell on his face, and prayed, 
saying, My Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass away from me: nev- 
ertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” (Matthew, 26:39.) 

What was this cup? Certainly not 
mere torture, suffering or death. For 
if this was all that oppressed the soul 
of Jesus, many a time (with reverence 
be it spoken) has the courage and for- 
titude of the disciple almost equaled 
that of the Master. It was something 
more, infinitely more, than this—a 
mental anguish so great that at a later 
period during the evening it forced the 
blood thru the pores of the skin, where 
it stood in great drops, and that, too, 
in One who had never been excited 
nor thrown off His guard, and who for 
more than a year had looked with 
calmness to His death, long foreseen, 
on the cross. On that soul struggling 
in mental anguish, there rested the 
weight of the world’s redemption. 
What that means none in this life can 
ever know. 

Returning to His disciples, He found 
them sleeping. Remembering what 
they had passed thru during the last 
twenty-four hours, He as it were apol- 
ogizes for their weakness. Thus shut 
out from human sympathy, Jesus went 
away again, and again in agony prays. 
Returning, He again finds the three 
disciples asleep, and once more enters 
His place of soul agony, and prays, 
using the same words as before. Now 
that the conflict is over and He feels 
there is no other way to carry out the 
Divine purpose, there appeared an an- 
gel unto Him from heaven, “strength- 
ening him,” as angels appeared and 
ministered unto Him at the close of 
the temptation in the wilderness. 

When He again returns, Jesus finds 
the disciples again sleeping. And 
now when they can give Him no help 
in His agony, when in fact He needs 
their present help no longer, He says: 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest: 
the hour is at hand, and the Son of 
man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners.” And then in the same breath: 
“Arise, let us be going: behold, he is 
at hand that betrayeth me.” 

In these last words of Jesus we have 
a lesson for everyday life—the irrepa- 
rable past and the available future. 
The past can never be recalled, and it 
were better to sleep than to fret over 
past mistakes. There is the avdilable 


future, however, always before us, and 


we have néed to be awake and doing 
the work that lies before us, with both 
hands, earnestly. Life is passing and 
time will not stay one moment to 
grieve and fret over that which is in 
its very nature irreparable. The pass- 
ing time, however, gives new and ever 
recurring opportunities for spiritual 
growth and development of character. 
There is no lack of opportunity for 
usefulness to the Christian who really 
wants to be useful. 





HAS YOUR CHILD 
‘MUSIC HUNGER’ 


—_— 





eaters 
tails of our liberal selling plan. ae 


21859 _Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 
Schmoller & MueHer Piano Company 
Dept. 615 Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me your plan and cataleg. 


Name 





Addr. 











are strong, they do not 
break easily: 
When you buy Atlas Jars you 
buy the experience and back- 
ground of three generations of 
master craftsmen. The found- 
ers of the Hazel-Atlas Company 
learned their trade from Amer- 
ica’s pioneer glass makers. You 
can depend on Atlas Jars. 
When You Buy Specify 


ATLAS 


JARS 


Atlas Mason Jars—Atlas E-Z Seal Jaro ff 
Four Sizes Each Style 


ill All Flies! ee 
, DAISY FLY attracts 
le Neat, clean, 2 “ 
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from your dealer. 
MAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. ¥. 




















Broadlawns School of Nursing 


Offers to young women over 18 years of age 
an exceptional opportunity for nurses’ 
training. ‘High School graduation a pre- 
requisite. Expenses reasonable. Write for 
information on the three-years ited 
course to the Director of Nursing, Broad- 
lawns ital, 406 Center Street, Des 











Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find In Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Planning the June Wedding 


= ; hadi “Monday for wealth, Tuesday 


for health, Wednesday’s the ‘best 
dag of all...” And they do say, 
“Happy is the bride whom the sun 


shines on ,..” Mercy, what if it 
ghould rain that day! 
Gracious goodness! Prospective 


bridegrooms, ‘with the invitations and 
the arranging of the bridal party, and 
who shouldn’t carry flowers and who 
should—and if so, what kmd—and 
seventeen other questions of gravest 
importance to be considered, what a 
busy time you taid out for the little 
June bride when you persuaded her to 
answer “Yes.” 

Really ood taste and tradition :re- 
quire that the wedding be elegant in 
the sense that it must uphold the dig- 
Hity and solemnity of the occasion 
without evidencing the artificial. And 
élaborate appointments do not always 
preclude an elegant wedding. Often 
the simplest setting for the ceremony 
is most likely to impress with its. tone 
ef wholeséme sincerity. Amd, posi- 
tively, it must conform ‘to the position 
and means of the bride’s family. A 
genteel simplicity and gracious ease 
im the wedding nuptials gives charm 
to the occasion. 

To plan all this competently and 
earry it out effectively, especially 
when one’s in love, simply proves that 
the young man’s judgment is sound— 
im other words, that the girl’s worth 
marrying! And now, may we help 
you to arrange a simple home wed- 
ding, of the sort that the average girl 
likes to dream herself to sleep con- 
templating, and one that the average 
mother would be pleased to plan for a 
daughter. ~ 


Invitations and Gifts 


The guest list nrust of necessity be 
mot too large and it is compiled by 
choosing from the suggestions of four 
persons—the bride, her mother, the 
groom’s mother and the groom. An 
informal note of invitation, written by 
the bride, is in good taste for the 
small, home wedding, and may read: 


“Dear Mrs. Harvey: John and I 
are to be married on Wednesday, June 
19, at 10:30 -o’clock at my home, and 
we want you and yours to be with us 
on that day. Mother is serving an in- 
formal breakfast for us afterward, and 
we are counting on you. Affection- 
ately, “Dorothy Brown.” 

Or, 


“Dear Mr. Williams: John and TI 
are to be married on Weénesday, 
June 19, at 10:30 o'clock, at my farm 
home, ‘near Maysville, and we want a 
few of our old friends to be with us. 
John counts you as one of these. 
Won't you ,plan to stay with us for 
the informal breakfast which mother 
is giving immediately after the wed- 
ding ceremony? Sincerely, 

“Dorothy Brown.” 


For the informal note use ordinary 
good quality white stationery, and 
one envelope is correct. If you are 
heving your invitations engraved, the 
outside envelope will bear the full 
name and address of the recipients, 
and the inner envelope will read just 
“Mr. and Mrs. Harvey.” The sta- 
tioner or job printer t6 whom the 
printing job is given, will supply the 
eorrect form of invitation. 

The invitations are all mailed at 





wedding, if possi- 
ble. Friends ofthe 
groom send their 
gifts to the bride, 
and she acknowl- 
edges these, also. 
She arranges all 
gzifts— with or 
without cards, as 
she chooses—in an 
upstairs room that 
is Tittle used, and 
where the guests, 
after the wedding 
breakfast has been 
served, are invited 
to see them. 

It is a courtesy 
for the bride to pre- 
sent each of her 








tendants’ bouquets. 
These bouquets 
are tied with pastel 
er ‘silver ribbons 
of tulle; or mar- 
row black velvet 
streamers on the 
flowers and again 
on the hats of the 
bridesmaids are 
piquant. 

If a florist’s bou- 
quet is needed for 
the bride,-the bride- 
groom buys it, al- 
tho a garden bou- 
quet is appropriate 
at a home ~wed- 
ding. Bridesmaids, 
of course, carry 











attendants with a 

slight favor; for instance, a bit of her 
own hand work, and she is correct in 
giving the groom a small token if she 
wishes. He will no doubt present her 
with a piece of jewelry, or some ac- 
cessory suitable for the ceremony or 
going-away ensemble. 


Outfitting the Bridal Party 


For the home or garden wedding— 
and the latter can be made singularly 
beautiful im early spring, because all 
nature is lavish with her decorations 
—the more simply the bride is frocked, 
the more calm and lovely she ‘will ap- 
pear. White, she will probably wéar, 
altho dainty tints are also popular, and 
in long, smooth lines, unless she be 
very slender, when the fluffy-ruffles 
and bouffant styles are becoming. Ma- 
terials used should* be organdie or 
georgette, silk crepe or even a good 
quatity wash silk. Such a dress can 
be worn again and again during the 
summer and will recall the day of 
days at each donning. Russian smock 
sleeves, loose and tightly bound.at the 
wrists, or a long fitted sleeve with 
soft frill falling well over the hand, 
are in good taste for informal wed- 
dings. And her veil of allover lace or 
of tulle, can be attractively framed 
about her face, held in place with a 
wreath of dainty white flowers or a 
strand of pearl or rhinestone brilliants. 
White silk hose and white pumps com- 
plete her accessories, and she carries 
a shower bouquet which may be en- 
tirely of white ‘blossoms or in flowers 


‘of dainty tints according to the bride’s 


preference. The new touch this sea- 
son is a narrow silver band of satin 
or metallic ribbon which entirely out- 
lines the edge of the veil and is repeat- 
ed again in the ribbon ties of the 
bride’s bouquet. If there are attend- 
ants they may wear afternoon frocks 
in pastel colors or flowered patterns, 
made of materials similar to that of 
the ‘bride’s gown, and these may or 
may not be sleeveless. 

The bride wears her veil and wed- 
ding gown until after the breakfast, or 
if in the evening, until after the re- 
freshments are served. It is her privi- 
lege to suggest to her attendants what 
shades they shall wear, matching their 
costumes to harmonize with the soft 
pinks, lavenders or yellows of the gar- 
den flowers which decorate her home 
and dining tables and form the at- 


colored garden 
flowers—and mixed bouquets are 
lovely. 
The mothers of the bride and groom 
wear thin summer dresses of any color 
except black or white. 


Decorating the Home 


It is usually planned to concentrate 
the floral decorations at the spot in 
the home where the ceremony will be 
performed. An alcove, fireplace, large 
window or mirror makes a- suitable 
background. - Have the arrangement 
delicate rather than massive, and use 
ferns or filmy baby’s breath in com- 
bination with other dainty flowers. 
Other house decorations should be ar- 
tistically placed bowls of garden flow- 


ers and candlesticks with white or. 


light colored candles. 

Tf the guests are to be served at ta- 
bles, a large bridal party table should 
be covered with fine linen and set 
with silver, crystal and china, using 
either white or colored candles and 
garden flowers. If the food is served 
buffet style, decorate the long serving 
table in ‘this manner, for the wedding 
party should not be formally seated if 
the guests must find chairs for them- 
selves. Another differencé in the two 
ways of serving (either of which is 
pertectly correct) is that when the 
diners are seated, the minister is 
asked to say grace, while if a lap sup- 
per is served, grace need not be said. 

The parents of the bride should be 
in the parlor ready to receive the 


“guests fifteen minutes before the cere- 


money and the bride’s mother receives 
them at the entrance of the room. 
When the mother of the bride is sig- 
nalled that the bridal party is forming, 
she leads the immediate family near 
the altar, and the family of the groom 
stand next. Late guests are not ad- 
mitted to the ceremony. The ushers 
mingle with the guests “until time for 
the processional, when they leave to 
stretch the white satin ribbons which 
are tied to white standards, forming 
the aisle. 


The Processional 


The order of the processional is as 
foliows: First, the clergyman, groom 


and ‘best man enter and take positions 
as the altar, facing the guests; second, 
the ushers, two abreast and arranged 
according to height, come down the 
stairs; 


third come the bridesmaids, 





two abreast, who divide to form g 
arc on either side of the altar, ea, 
bridesmaid standing in front of a | 
usher, all facing guests. Next comes 
the maid or matron of honor, who 
steps to the left with back to Suestg; 
last is the bride, on the arm of he 
father. The groom steps forward tg 
meet her, and the best man steps ip 
the right of groom. The father stands 
behind bride, all with backs to guests. 
After giving away the bride, the father 
joins his wife. 

If ushers and bridesmaids are elim. © 
inated, procession is led by bride ang 
father. There is no recessional after 
a home ceremony. The attendants 
and ushers form a receiving line with © 
bride and groom at head. 

The parents and immediate family 
of the bride are the first to greet the 
pair after the ceremony, then the fam. 
ily of the groom, and next the rela — 
tives of both. The guests are last and 
at that time the bride and groom may — 
express appreciation for wedding gifts, 
Following this, the bride and groom 
lead the way to the dining room with © 
attendants, relatives and guests fol- 
lowing. 

Refreshments ‘ 


The food served is practically the 
same whether the repast is termed 
breakfast, or refreshments at a recep- 
tion, altho the breakfast is usually 
served at table if convenient. 


ual hot dishes being brought from the 
kitchen. Chicken a la. king, salad, 
dainty sandwiches, coffee, fruit ices, 
nuts, bonbons, small fancy cakes and 
the wédding cake make a simple menu 
for a wedding breakfast, luncheon or 
even dinner. 

The bride’s cake is in ‘the center of » 
the ‘bridal table, is pure white and 
heavily iced and contains fortune tell 
ing favors of thimbles, coins, rings, 


etc., for the men, and women of the | 


bridal party, thus affording merriment. 
A heavier dark wedding cake may be 
cut and served from the buffet or 
kitchen, but the bride herself cuts the 


, bride’s cake.—Anna Olson. 





“Lets Eat Outdoors” 


N OLD pine table stands on our 
lawn all summer. 
planned picnic party drops in and we 
get out the old tablecloth especially 
reserved for such occasions. Chairs 
are carried out, the food is served in | 


the pans in which it is cooked and — 


we've lived one more hour out of 
doors. Sometimes far-away cousils, 
in town for over night, run out for 
ham and eggs for breakfast on the 
lawn while the day is cool. 
is easily moved from one shady ~ 
to another. Formality is cast aside, ~ 
everybody carries out-a tray of food or 
dishes. 


ner of serving meals.—B. C. W. 





O MAKE chocolate peanut clusters 


such as the kind seen in candy — 


stores, shell a quart of freshly roasted 


peanuts and remove the clinging skins. 
Melt some dipping chocolate in a dow © 


ble boiler and as soon as thoroly melt: 
ed remove and allow to cool slightly. 
Then turn over the peanuts and mix 
slightly. Lift out in chunks onto oft” 
‘cloth, a marble slab or waxed papéef 
and allow to cool. 





‘A quick ‘way of replacing a button | 


‘on upholstered furniture is to loop the 
button on the ‘bend of a long wire—? 
hairpin may be used, push thru the 
cushion and ‘then turn we ends be 
to make it firm. 


The te 
bles are arranged for tea, with individ # 


A hastily — 


The table ~ 


The children particularly e0- : 
joy the departure from the usual mat 


























sj night'after supper I took a 
oe out thru the little patch of 
baek of our place, following 
a as ’twere, to find what was 
deliciously fragrant back in there, 
J suspected from the heaviness of 
seent, it was a clump of choke- 
ries, and fairly radiant with bloom. 
(thought it prettier than any bridal 
gmeath I ever saw. There were not 

many blossoms but they were more 
~ graeeful and with the clean smooth 
creem of the choke-cherry leaves it 
as pretty a shrub as I have seen 
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am. told that the Baltimore oriole 
n@ bluebird cam be lured into fre- 
t visits at this: time of year if yeu 
' fave choke-cherries about the place. 
' We have already noted the presence of 
' the orioles but the bluebirds seem te 
| be scarce this year. 

Ae 
| he longer I am a gardener, the 
| more I wish we could take a course 
jn planting from Nature, before even 
' trying to start a garden. Did you ever 
' otice that Nature never plants things 
singly, a specimen plant or tree here 
and there, but rather plants them in 













Pens. &e hee s 


_ groups which we recognize as mere 
| artistic? 


Things are planted elose together, 
‘too. No great amount of barrenness. 
' JTlearn something about how to plant 
every time I take a walk in the woods. 
\@ Last night I found a large clump of 
| Solomen’s- seak growing smack up 
| against an oak tree—a very nice ef- 
- fect and one worth copying in a wild 


garden. 


- But I long since learned that you 
‘can not transplant woodland plants to 
any great extent into the house yard 
and have them do well. In the first 
place, they look awkward when plant- 
‘ed around the house and unless fortu- 
: nately located they pine away and die 
for lack of the shade and leaf mold 
“they have been used to. The woods 
| phlox seems not to mind what you 
do with it and it is quickly civilized. 
_ Aneighbor has it. bunched in front of 
_her shrubbery all the way around the 
: front porch, and for a few weeks this 
, _. time of year it is a lovely sight. 
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_ Most people will do better to get 
their shrubs: and trees from a nursery 

_ Man instead of trying to transplant 

| out ef the woods. It is easier and 

_ things usually grow better. But if you 

- have a good location for some wild 
things and want them in the form in 
‘Which they grow up in the woods, yeu 






tan make them grow for you. But. 

















_ you must be a good hand with a spade 
a nd willing to dig down and get prac- 
tally all of the root system. 





TI was half a mind to get mad at 
mebody or other last night, mostly, 
think, because it had been a bad day. 
One of those days, you know, when 
ou den’t seem. to accomplish anything 
tho you’ve worked hard enough. 
when I had to rip the sleeves out 
| of the new dress I’m making and set 
. over again and the bias binding: 
wouldn’t lay flat, I decided I needed 
After ’'d packed off on the walk 
or supper and picked a bouquet for 
house of pink young oak leaves, 
of the choke-cherry sprays and 
me Solomon's. Seal and wild colum- 
_ mie, everything was ironed out nicely 
| @¢ smoothly. I even corrected the 
: es and finished the dress. before 
to bed. 


















When it was reported at the supper 
gg long ago—that is where most 
gs of importance that happen 
ound the farm are reported—that 
sthing over $300 invested in clover 
and ineeulation had been just as 
as thrown away on account of the 
'winter, I couldn’t help tiinking 











ah " groups, and usually in odd-numbered ' 


what that money would have accom- 
plished in fixing up the looks of the 
place. IE appreciate you’ve got to put 
meney into the farm to get anything 
out of it. But since the money is gone 
any way and there is nothing to show 
for it, it is interesting to figure how 
we might have hired the best land- 
scape gardefier to be had to draw us 
some plans, and them have had @ cou- 
ple hundred dollars left over to spend 
recklessly on hedges and trees and 
flowers. 





Of course, we are all good sports 
when things like this happen. We 
seldom hold post mortems and I didn’t 
mention the landscaping scheme [ had, 
but some one of the family did bring 
up that we could have taken a nice 
lone trip on that money.—J. W. 


The Wedding Ring Quilt 

HE Wedding Ring is a unique quilt 

design. It is rarely seen in col- 
leetions of old quilt designs, and in our 
many rambles to see old quilts we 
have found only one, @ quilt that is 
about fifty years old:- Yellow spotted 
print and muslim were used in this one 
and it was very good looking. 

This quilt design may be quite eas- 
ily pieced/ on the sewing machine. In 
this old quilt, the pieced blocks were 
alternated with plain ones. The pieced 




















‘The Weddine Ring quilt design. See 
directions fer cutting. 


blocks measure 10 inches square. 
There were 25 pieced blocks and 24 
plain blocks. Naturally, the plain 
blocks meastre 10 inches square also. 
An 8-inch border was used making the 
quilt measure nearly 84 inches square. 
If desired this could be made larger 
by increasing either the number of 
blocks or the width of the herder. 
Measurements of “quilt blocks for 
the Wedding Ring design are as fol- 
lows: (Seams are not allowed. If 
goods is soft and flimsy allow 4% inch 
fer seams; if of a firmer material, al- 
lew 3-in of am imch. The 5 light 
squares (see illustration), one on each 
side and in the center, each measure 
2 inches; the 4 dark squares each 
«Measure 2 inches, also; the 16 light 
and 16 dark-triangles are made by cut- 
ting a 214-ineh square thru the center 
eorner ways. (Or a 2 3-16-inch square 
may be used if the seam thru the cen- 
ter is made small.) Better cut one 
bleek first out of seraps of material 
before cutting into anything new to he. 
sure that you have it right—Emma S. 
Tyrrell. 


Early Suppers for Children 
URING the months when the men: 
are putting every possible minute 
inte the field, it is semetimes impos- 
sible to serve supper at an early hour. 
The children grow cross and restless. 
We have decided that the little extra 
work it entails te serve the children 
their supper earlier more than pays in 
their sweetened dispositions and the 
wear and tear on mothet’s tired 
nerves at the end of the day. If moth- 
er eats with them, the bedtime stories: 
can often be managed while the men 
are eating.—E. C. W. 








Never rub soap directly on silk 
dresses, underwear or stockings. Make 
@ soapsuds with mild soap or seap 
chips before putting the silk things 
into the wash. 


More Outdoors. 

E HAD long envied our friend’s 

sun porches, breakfast, porehes, 
living porches, etc., and three years. age 
we put our wits to work and decided 
that we could have all three. Our back 
porch is 5xlt4 feet with a 2%-foot 
wainscoting with screen above. We 
built a bench 7 feet long and 30 inches 
wide against the wall, which easily 
seats: the family. The only pieee of 
furniture on the porch besides the 
chairs is the big refrigerator which is 
placed in a built-on alcove at the end 
of the porch next the kitchen door. A 
thrifty woodbine gives shade and 
coolness except at very early morning 
breakfasts when an unbleaclfed mus- 
lin curtain slides along on rings to 
shut out the sun. 

Last year the porch needed painting 
so we dared a bit. Some left-over yel- 
low wall paint was mixed with white 
lead and ITinseed oil and liberally 
spread over walls and wainscoting. 
Some pretty light green oilcloth was 
purchased for the table. The kitchen 
window overlooking the porch comes 


A 12-inch shelf -was 
window sashes. Cleats on both. 
kept it from tilting yet allowed it to be 
Temoved easily when the: window was 
raised. Two. tiny shelves 6x12 inches 
were bracketed on either side of the 
window and covered with green oil- 
cloth to match the table. One or both 


held fresh garden flowers all summer 


and added considerably to. the effect. 

The shelf over the window sashes 
saved many steps for it served! as the 
most useful of dumb-waiters. The cost 
amounted to the price of the oilcloth 
plus the white lead and linseed oik 
Small as it is it serves not only as 
dining porch but as a general work 
room, keeps the family out-of-doors 
and the regular dining room im a beam 
tiful state of orderliness all summer.— 
Elizabeth C. Wherry. 





Oatmeal cookies, or dried fruits: such 
as prunes, figs, dates and raisins, cone 
tain iron and are good sweets for chil 
dren. 








Attractive Summer Dress } 
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Very slim and 
self-trimmed, save 
to edge belt, sleeves and 

Style No. 


measure, and only requires ty me of 40 


is a fascinating dress 


ton, of printed transparent. 
or narrow piping ef crepe satin, used for deep V- 
ep shaped 


velvet, 
neckline, 


ye 


the 36-inch. size. 
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‘ Pattern costs 1 
made by the Seediaes fashion designers 
fit perfectly. lose 1@ cents: addi 





0 cents in stamps or coir (coin preferred). 
of New York Ci and guarante 
adilitiensl for Fashion Mogesine itis 


Our sathieus are 
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Telling about ’ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
_ Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
‘Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT: OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 














tedious, tiresome milking drudgery as thoue 
sands of farmers do by using Fords Milkers, 
Save, too, on what you pay for a milker. 
Fords is guaranteed—finest materials and » 
construction—easy to operate and clean. 
Cowslikeit. Milk flowis increased by its 
gentle, soothing action. Delivers clean, 
top-price milk. Many styles and sizes. 
‘or booklet No. 64A_ FREE 
istributers Wanted— 
Fine opportunity for merchants and 
farmers. Ask for details. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


KALO 
SILOS 


BuiLp asilo this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full Infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
bui i plan and 
esti n' 
is at your service. li- 
& REE rg 
A 
ae 
Kalé Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

































































DONT risk the loss of your calves, Blackleg 
cannot harm the calf vaccinated with Franklin 
Blackleg Vaccine. A new and different product, 
dependable for life immunity with one dose—non- 
toxic and sterile. . Made by patented process. 

At drug store agencies, otherwise direct. 
©. M. Franklin Blackleg Seram Co. 

Denver, Colorado 

Send for FREE 
CALF BOOK 








aT Write for full details. MID 8' 
CO, 411 Am.Bank Bldg.,Kaneas City,Mo. 


ing the best market. No doubt pigs, 


} level and solid on the floor, operated 








The Dairy| 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered, 


New Outlet for Milk By-Products 








The large increase in the use of dif- 


ferent milk products in different kinds 


of bakery products, together with the. | 


use of many similar products in feed- 
ing livestock, as well as in different 
kinds of food for humans, has greatly 
affected the outlet and values placed 
upon by-products from creameries. 


As the result of the demand for | 
semi-solid or dried buttermilk many | 


creameries are installing machinery 
for converting the buttermilk into one 


of these products instead of return- | 
ing it to farmers or contracting to | 


sell it to one or more men. Some of 
the larger creameries have found that 
the increased returns are worth while. 
The difference in returns has been 
greater where there has been a poor 
outlet for the buttermilk for feeding 
purposes. 

Some people think that the in- 
creased interest in by-products of this 
kind will bring about a renewed inter- 


est in whole milk creameries. Cream- | 


eries of this kind have been able to 


pay approximately 35 cents per 100 | 


pounds for skim-milk manufactured | 
into these various products. In a good 
many cases farmers are apparently 
glad to dispose of their skim-milk at 
this price. 

It may be that the market for these 


products will not continue to grow as | 


rapidly in the future as they have in 
the past. If such is the case, mana- 
gers will need to watch the markets 
and manufacture the products furnish- 


calves and chickens on the farms of 
the milk producers will continue to 
be strong competitors for the by- | 
products in sections where livestock | 
production is a major farm enterprise. | 





Variation in Cream Tests 


Variations in cream tests are often 
a cause for arguments at creameries. 
This condition is rapidly becoming bet- 
ter, not on account of fewer variations | 
but on account of a better understand- | 
ing of the causes for such changes in 
test. One man who has checked up 
on many tests states: “I believe that 
when tests vary within reasonable lim- 
its, the testing is more accurately 
done than where the average test is 
extremely uniform. I know from my 
own experience that there is bound to 
be considerable variation.” 

Investigations which have been con- 
ducted by the Missouri experiment 
station point out nine principal causes 
for variations in tests. They are as 
follows: 

1. The speed of the separator bowl. 

2. The richness of the milk sepa- 
rated. : 

3. The temperature of the milk sep- 
arated. 

4. The condition of the milk sepa- 
rated. 

5. The rate of inflow of milk into 
the separator bowl. 

6. The steadiness of running, or the 
vibration of the bowl. 

7. The amount of skim-milk or wa- 
cer used to flush the bowl. 

8. The cleanliness of the separator 
bowl. ‘ 

9. The adjustment of the cream or 
skim-milk screw. 

All of these different factors need 
attention in the successful operation 
of a cream separator. If the machine 
is in good mechanical condition,. set 





at a uniform speed and kept clean, the 
results will usually be satisfactory. 
It does not pay to put off buying re- 
pairs for a cream separator that needs 
attention for the cream lost will soon 
make up for the difference. At the 
same time, the resulting cream will 
run more uniform if the machine is 
operating successfully. 




































B-K is made only by 
General Laboratories. 
Sold only 

by reliable dealers. - 


It Takes More than Washing 
to Destroy Bacteria 


B-K is the Standard Farm Sterilizer 
that has stood the test for 16 years 


It absolutely destroys germs of disease and decay on contact—yet 
contains no acid or poison. Your separator, milking machine, 
cans, strainers and utensils must be sterilized daily before using. 
Otherwise bacteria infect your milk and reduce your profits. 


Health Authorities Prove B-K Efficiency 


B-K’s remarkable sterilizing efficiency is best shown by actual 
bacteria test of milk from farms where B-K was used for sterilizing 
the utensils, washing cows’ udders, etc. Health authorities tested 
the milk from these farms on arrival at the milk plant. They found 
that the use of B-K had reduced the average bacteria counts to /ess 
than 5000 per cc. Ask us to show you what these farms are 


doing with B-K. 





K-O Fly Spray 

for Flies, Lice, Mosquitoes, etc. 

Stainless—Doesn’t Taint Milk. 

Cattle Free from Fly Torture Will 
Return Big Dividends in In- 
creased Milk Production. 

Help your cows keep up milk flow 
this summer by spraying them with 
K-O. It is a highly refined product 
made especially for the purpose of 
protecting cows, hogs and poultry 
from flies and other insects. Itis clean 
and harmless to hides, does not stain 
or gum up the hair. Contains no coal 
tar—does not taint milk. Harmful 
only to flies, insects, etc. A good herd 
of faithful producers deserves good 
treatment. 











sdussecasusa nine coupon—check bulletins wantedanaan===-« 


High-Grade Milk Easy with B-K 


You can obtain just as low counts as 
these for your milk. B-K works equally 
well for everybody. No guesswork about 
it and no special equipment needed. 
B-K is highly concentrated;simply mix 
it with cold water as directed and ap- 
ply to utensils and equipment as a final 
rinse after washing. A little B-K goes 
a long way and costs but a few cents. 
If you have never used B-K, order a gal- 
lon from your hardware, feed or drug 
dealer to-day. Try it. Use B-K according 
to direction charts inthe package. If you do 
not find it satisfactory, we will, on re- 
quest, refund the price paid. Be con- 
vinced as over a million others have, 
that there is nothing quite so easy to 
use, so efficient, dependable, and safe 
as B-K. 


Helpful Bulletins Free 


Many sanitary problems on your farm can be 
solved with B-K. It is highly successful in 

reventing and controlling diseases of cattle, 

ogs and poultry. Its use for-such purposes 
is described in the free bulletins listed in the 
coupon below. Mail this coupon to us. Be- 
gin now to increase your farm profits by 
using B-K as your farm disinfectant, steril- 
izer and deodorant. 











a 1 
a GENERAL LABORATORIES, Depti50E, Madison, Wis. i 
| f Please mail the free bulletins on sabjects checked. a 
O Sterilizing dairy equipment [J Abortion—Retained Afterbirth Poultry Lice : 
1 without steam 5 —Barrenness Hog Diseases, also Worms 4 
‘ 2 Send me records of bacteria K-O Insect Spray and Lice 1 
5 counts dairy farms are Poultry Health and Profits CO Automatic sorting, washing, g 
2 getting with B-K M disinfecting of hogs and pigs g 
a 
; Name | oe Sa Peale ee POPE ce ts. 
DR is Die i SS State we 
H 3 
@ Your Dealer's Name and Address... “ 
See eee ee eee ese see eee ees eeeseeseeseesasasasesaeeeasest 
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Ask for 





Made in U.S. A. 
Look for this Trade Mark 


Accept no other. Experience.has 
proven its efficiency in veterinary 
A , & s1 . 





counter-irritant or blister. 
Den. .. g ah. =. 2 nd h 13. 
All druggists or uaen 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CoO. 
Established 50 years 


Sole Proprietors and Distributors 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Quick and easy to apply. 
Makes a smooth, flexible, 
separable joint. Protects belt 


ends. Gives long dependable 
service. 


Recommended and used by 
belt makers, agricultural col- 
leges, thresher and implement 
manufacturers, and by farmers 
everywhere. Your dealer knows 
and sells Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing. Ask for it. 





ALLIGATOR | 





















$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 








dollar; not a lame step in 
king daily.” 


BS 









daily. 






from @ bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly butquickly, 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 


Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
monthg, 














save you money. 





287 McMunn Street 


Bloomington, Minois 








All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
three minutes, Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 


Portable Elevater Mfg. Co. 











in carlots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


7 ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 





 Kome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 








|The Pledge of the 
rinted Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
gesofthesword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
on fe 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
‘buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
_ feeds are advertised. 




























UP-GRADE 


the falls. We could generate enough juice 
for a few cents a day to make this look 
like a chunk out of Fifth Avenue. [Ill 
tell you, boy, this is one spot in a million. 
There’s only one possible drawback to the 
situation—that’s not having a direct road 
to the basin towns. If I were fifty miles 
closer to those fellows sweltering in the 
heat at Cedar, Kamer and Violet, Pd do 
twice the business I’m doing. This terri- 
tory needs another road. It’s bad for the 
country to be so dependent on as round- 
about an outlet as Green Springs. There’d 
have been another long before this if it 
hadn’t been for the strangle-hold that the 
mail contracts give that town. If the 
good Lord had only seen fit to have cut a 
notch in the hills over this way, we'd all 
be sitting pretty.” 

“You spoke of cattle,” Mack suggested. 
“Are there many around here?” 

“Everywhere! They’re trailing them in- 
to the valley now. The country smells of 
them, and the dust is ankle deep. They 
get thru the fences, tramp on the grass, 
and scare timid ladies into fits. Flies are 
worse now and the mosquitoes are biting. 
‘But it won’t last long. After all, you could 
go a long way and do worse.” 

‘T’ve found that out,’ was Mack’s la- 
conic answer. “Now I’m going to hunt 
a bed.’’ 

‘Well, think over what I’ve said. You 
don’t have to decide tonight. You wouldn’t 
have to handle anything that made that 
unfortunate conscience you inherited from 
your mother act squeamish. A lot of sen- 
sations that youth—and women, too, for 
that matter—put down as manifestations 
of great morality are merely gooseflesh 
on their inherited theology at the sight of 
something strange. Remember, you didn’t 
lose your mother’s money while I was 
your guardian. I’ll take better care of 
you now than you could of yourself.” 


HB bed Mack chose was in a screened- 

in sleeping-room, close to the river. 
As he slipped between the cool, clean 
sheets and pulled the wool blankets about 
him, he wondered if he would not be a 
fool to reject his father’s offer. Did peo- 
ple actually scorn the dollar if the method 
of obtaining it was questionable, or did 
they merely profess to do so? Was busi- 
ness, in the last analysis, a bitter warfare 
without quarter or mercy? Then, as the 
roar of the falls filled his brain with the 
cadence of sleep, he thought of Patricia. 
She had offered all of her own individual 
money, and, indulgent and rich as her 
father was, he might be unwilling to re- 
place it if he knew where her funds had 
gone. Chocolates, special perfumes, vaca- 
tions and extras along the line of dress— 
all had been proffered without hesitation. 
What was that? She had never said that 
she loved him—probably it was merely 
pity. 

At last he slept, and dreamed of a vast 
land beneath a sky-high waterfall, where 
he, Murdock, Bloomquist and many others 
were primitive savages, wresting their 
livelihood from the yet more savage land, 
by brute force. Once he brought home to 
Patricia, living in a cave, the quarry he 
had caught. “Look!” he had exclaimed, 
holding it up. ‘It’s a mine sucker. I 
clubbed it over on the hill. It’s worth 
fifty thousand to us.” 

The ridiculousness of it all made him 
laugh, and, waking up, he found the 
morning sun hot upon his pillow. Next 
he heard the squashy tread of a man in 
boots. It was his father, dew glistening 
upon his oiled hunting jacket and bulging 
greel. He had been wading thru the grass 
along the’ river, and the smell of pepper- 
mint was strong about him. Seeing Mack, 
he stopped and exhibited his catch. 

“Just about the limit,” he remarked 
with satisfaction. “There’s only been 
about five or six mornings this year that 
I’ve failed to get a string like this. It 
worries the two sleuths from the game 
warden’s office. They’ve tried to buy 
fish of me, brought me whisky, and want- 
ed me to serve them trout I caught, but I 
tell them, ‘Nothing stirring!’ A man has 
got to eat what he catches himself, if it 
is fifteen pounds a day. I show them the 
pond their fish come from, and invite 
them to watch me catch them, but they’re 
an evil-minded pair, and suspicious. Good 
pay, tho, and I can’t afford to do any- 
thing to make them leave. It’s an awful 
strain on the help to pretend they are 
serving two nature-lovers, when their 
business is as obvious as a police sum- 
mons tied to a steering wheel.” 


HAT day Mack idled about the resort, 

the victim of indecision. It was easy 
to see that the opportunity was there. 
Situated on an automobile highway be- 
tween Arthur, Green Springs and points 
farther east, it brought people from all 
parts of the country to its door, in addi- 
tion to being ideally located from scenic 
and sport angles. It was bound to be a 
money-maker. Whenever a road running 
directly east from Spanish canyon into 
the basin was completed, a huge bow 
would be taken out, and the increased 
traffic by car between it and the state 
eapital would stimulate business. Why 
not settle down and develop a substantial 
certainty imstead of chasing phantoms? 


(Continued from page 7) 





Once he had almost convinced himself 
that he could win his father over from 
his life of brigandage, and that it was his 


duty to do se, but his sense of proportion . 


finally rejected the idea with scorn. 

In the late afternoon a heavy-set man, 
past fifty, with a ‘weather browned face, 
drove into the grounds in a small car. 

“Hello, Dan,” Mack called. “I thought 
you were up on the summit tending road.” 

Dan Taylor grinned a trifle self-con- 
sciously. 

“Have been all day, but since I got the 
little gasoline nag, I come down here 
quite often. Maybe your dad didn’t tell 
you, but I’m getting to be a regular habit 
with the tourists.” 

‘“‘How’s that?” 

“T’m a curiosity. They like to hear me 
talk around the campfire at night, and 
nudge each other and whisper: ‘Isn’t he 
too odd for words!” Whenever there’s a 


| bunch here, your dad has a big fire built 


out in that open place, and gets the peo-. 
ple gathered around to watch it. About 
that time I drop in and start yarning. It 


| wouldn’t surprise me much to find my- 








self selling pictures of myself before long. 
Well, anyway, the curiosity is mutual, for 
if there’s anything funnier than some 
travelers, I've never seen it. Your dad 
says the evenings ’round the campfire 
stimulate interest, and that interest brings 
money in his line. Anyhow, it breaks the 
monotony for me, and while I'll admit to 
stretching some of my yarns a trifle, 
they’re harmless. Fall rains will be start- 
ing soon, and put an end to all such fool- 
ishness for me. After they come, Ill 
have to spend all my time fixing mud 
slides and moving rock until snow closes 
the road. How’s the mine coming?” 
“Gone flooey,’’ Mack replied with a bit- 


ter laugh. “I’m busted flat.” 
“Pshaw! That’s too bad. But you’re 
young yet. There can’t be anything final 


about being broke under thirty.” 

“A fellow hates to give up the idea of 
accomplishing something, tho, that he has 
planned for a long time.” 

“Sure he does. But don’t give it up. 
Keep on planning. A body gets more sat- 
isfaction out of trying than not making 
an attempt at all. Of course, you’ve got 
to use judgment in what you work for. 
I knew a young engineer who got the job 
of putting in a reservoir back at the head 
of Shingle creek. He was full of pep and 
kept everybody working like beavers. It 
was his maiden attempt, and he intended 
to show the world what he could do. We 
made that reservoir dam six feet thicker 
and two feet higher than specifications 
called for, just to be sure, and then the 
first high water played hob with it. You 
see, he built his spillway three feet high- 
er than the top of the dam. A person’s 
got to use some common sense with his 
planning, and not undertake impossibili- 
ties. After that, the next important step 
is to choose the right time. 

“Well, I see the fire’s going, and it’s 
time for me to go over and earn my eat- 
ing tobacco. It’s a pleasant way to do it. 
I kind of enjoy making people laugh, for 
every chuckle adds to the sum of human 
happiness. And, anyhow, it makes me 
feel gool to sort of be on the stage. Ev- 
ery man will tell you he enjoys the lime- 
light in some form, unless he’s a liar. It 
may be he thinks he’s got Caruso outdid, 
or maybe he’s proud of raising the big- 
gest family in the state. No matter what 
it is, he’ll enjoy public recognition.” 


OMEONE had started singing, ‘““‘When 

It’s Springtime in the Rockies, I Am 
Coming Back to You,”’ and at its finish all 
was still for a minute until Taylor’s form 
appeared within the circle of firelight. 
There were enough present who knew 
him to start a ripple of hand-clapping, 
which broadened into a roar. Dan Taylor 
was enjoying his moment upon the stage, 
and who could say but that his perform- 
ance was acceptable to the Great Director 
of all human drama? 

Amused, yet interested, Mack watched 
the way in which Taylor strove to put 
every story across in the most effective 
manner, emphasizing the points which 
should bring laughs, and apparently paus- 
ing to consider if he could have made 
some better. One had to fight even to 
produce laughter. Nothing on the positive 
side of life came without effort. Only 
the negative forces of destruction were 
consorted with lassitude—and they, in the 
final analysis, ended in a struggle of 
tears. 

“Well, son,” queried Mr. Stuart, wan- 


dering up, “have you come to a decision 
yet?” : 
“Yes——" 
“Good boy! We’ll make things hum 
to——” 


“I’ve deeided to go on and hunt work,” 
Mack broke in. ~ “I sure appreciate the 
chance, but your offer lacks one impor- 
tant element—it leaves no room for self- 
respect.” 

“You are an incorrigible fool, after all,” 
groaned Mr. Stuart. “I’ve feared it for 
some time, but this seems to clinch it. 
Go on, then. Maybe if you run short of 
grub, the shock to your stomach will de 
what the blow to your pride failed to 
accomplish.” (Continued next week) 








































Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford ‘ord 
eon Tractor 
—60c¢ 


Genuine 
Economy 


W Champion Spark 

Plugs installed once a 
yearin all engine-driven farm 
equipment area proved econ- 
omy. 
After a year of service spark 
plugs lose efficiency, no mat- 
ter how well made they may 
be. The spark is weakened 
and combustion is accord- 
ingly incomplete. Gas is 
wasted, power is lost, and per- 
formance greatly impaired. 


New Champion Spark Plugs 
give an intense spark which 
insures complete combustion 
and saves gas and oil. Easy 
starting, quick pick-up and 
full power are restored. Per- 
formance is greatly improved. 


Farm owners who expect the 
utmost in efficient and eco- 
nomical service from cars, 
trucks, tractors and stationary 
engines know that a new set 
of Champions maintains the 
high standards of perform- 
ance the engine had when 
new, and is therefore a gen- 
uine economy. 
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Here Is the Farm Bill ; 
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three per centum or more of the average 
annual total domestic production of the 
commodity, and from lists submitted by 
the governors and by the heads of the 
agricultural departments of such States. 
Members of each commodity advisory 
council shall serve without salary but 
may be paid by the board a_per diem 
compensation not exceeding $20 for at- 
tending meetings of the council and for 
time devoted to other business of the 
council and authorized by the board. 
Hach council member shall be paid by 
the board his necessary traveling ex- 
penses to and from meetings of the coun- 
cil and his expenses incurred for sub- 
sistence, or per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof, within the limitations prescribed 
by law, while engaged upon the business 
‘of the council. Each commodity advisory 
council shall be designated by the name 
of the commodity it represents, as, for 
example, ‘“‘The Cotton Advisory Council.’ 

(b) Each commodity advisory council 
shall meet as soon as practicable after its 
selection at a time and piace designated 
by the board and select a chairman. The 
board may designate a secretary of the 
council, subject to the approval of the 
council. : . 

i? Each commodity advisory council 
shall meet thereafter at least twice in 
each year at a time and place designated 
by the board, or upon call of a majority 
oF its members, at a time and place des- 
ignated in the call, notice of such call 
being sent by registered mail at least ten 
days before the date of the meeting. |. 

(d) Each commodity. advisory council 
shali have power, by itself or thru its 
officers, (1) to confer directly with the 
board, to call for information from it, or 
to make oral or written representations 
to it, concerning matters within the juris- 
diction of the board and relating to the 
agricultural commodity, including the 
amount and method of collection of the 
equalization fee, and to co-operate 
with the board in advising the producers 
thru their organizations or otherwise in 
the development of suitable programs of 
planting or breeding so that burdensome 
crop surpluses may be avoided or mini- 
mized, in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 

(e) Prior to the commencement or ter- 
mination of a marketing period with re- 
spect to any agricultural commodity and 
prior to the publication of the amount of 
any equalization fee with respect to any 
agricultural commodity, the board shall 
submit to the advisory council for the 
commodity a statement of the respective 
findings or estimate which the board is 
required to make and of the evidence and 
facts considered. by the board in making 
such findings or estimate. Within fifteen 
days after receiving such statement, the 
advisory council shall consider such find- 
ings or estimate and shall notify the board 
of its determination made with respect 
thereto. No marketing period with re- 
spect to any agricultural commodity shall 
be’ commenced or terminated and no 
equalization fee with respect to the com- 
modity shall be collected, unless the ad- 
visorv council for such commodity has 
determined (1) that the findings or esti- 
mate which the board is required to make 
are supported by the evidence and facts 
considered by the board, and (2) that the 
board has considered substantially all the 
material facts and evidence available for 
making the findings or estimate. 


Loans 


Section 5—(a) The board is authorized 
to make loans, out of the revolving fund 
hereinafter created, to any co-operative 
association or corporation created and 
controlled by one or more co-operative 
associations, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as, in the judgment of the board, 
will afford adequate assurance of repay- 
ment and carry out the policy declared 
in Section 1, and upon such other terms 
and conditions as the board deems neces- 
sary. Such loans shall be for one of the 
following purposes: ; 

1) For the purpose of assisting the 
co-operative association or corporation 
created and controlleéd by one or more 
co-perative assciations, in controlling a 
seasonal or year’s total surplus, produced 
in the United States and either local or 
national in extent, that is in excess of the 
requirements for the orderly marketing 
of any agricultural commodity or in ex- 
cess of the domestic requirements for 
such commodity. 

(2) For the purpose of developing con- 
tinunity of co-operative services from the 
point of production to and including the 
point of terminal marketing services, if 
the proceeds of the loan are to be used 
either (A) for working capital for the co- 
operative association or corporation cre- 
ated and controlled by one or more co- 
operative associations, or (B) for assist- 
ing the. co-operative association or cor- 
poration created and controlled by one 
or more co-operative associations, in the 


acquistion, yy purchase, construction, or 
otherwise, of facilities and equipment, 
including terminal marketing facilities 


and equipment 


for the preparing, 
handling, storing, 


processing, or sale 
or other disposition of agricultural 
commodities, or (C) for furnishing 
funds to the co-operative association 
or corporation created and controlled by 
one or more co-operative associations for 
use as capital for any agricultural credit 
corporation eligible to receive discounts 
under Section 202 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, or (D) for furnish- 
ing funds to the co-operative association 
or corporation created and controlled by 
one or more co-operative associations for 
mecessary expenditures in federating, con- 
solidating, merging, or extendin the 
membership of co-operative associations 
or corporations created and controlled by | 
one or more co-operative associations. The 
eet ve association, or corporation 
created and controlled by one or more 
co-operative association, shall repay the 
loan, together with the interest thereon, 
within a period of not more than twenty 

rs, by means of a charge to be de- 
ucted from the proceeds of the sale or 
other disposition of each unit of the ag- 


’ eciations. 





ricultural commodity handled by the as- 
sociation or corporation, unless some oth- 
er method of. repayment is agreed upon 
by the board and the association or cor- 
poration. 

(b) Any loan under this section shall 
bear interest at the rate of four per cent- 
um per annum. The aggregate amount of 
loans under this section, outstanding and 
unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed 
$200,000,000, but— 

(1) The aggregate amount of loans for 
all purposes under paragraph (2) of sub- 
division (a), outstanding and unpaid at 
ane one time, shall not exceed $25,000,000; 
an 


(2) The aggregate amount of loans for 
the purpose of expenditures in federating, 
consolidating, merging, or extending the 
membership of co-operative associations 
or corporations created and controlled by 
one or more co-operative assciations, out- 
standing and unpaid at any one time, 
shall not exceed $1,000,000. 


Increased Production 


Section 6—If the board finds that its 
advice as to a program of planting or 
breeding of any agricultural commodity 
as hereinbefore provided has been sub- 
stantially disregarded by the producers of 
the commodity, or that the planting or 
breeding of any agricultural commodity 
for any year is substantially greater than 
a normal increase, as determined by the 
board, over the average planting or breed- 
ing of such commodity for the preceding 
five years, the board may refuse to make 
loans for the purchase of such commodity. 


Clearing House and Terminal Market 
Associations 

Section 7—The board may assist in the 
establishment of and provide for the reg- 
istration of, in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as it may prescribe, (1) clearing 
house associations adapted, in the opinion 
of the board, to effect the more orderly 
production, distribution, and marketing 
of any agricultural commodity, to prevent 
gluts or famines in any market for such 
commodity, and to reduce waste incident 
to the marketing of such commodity, and 
(2) terminal market associations adapted, 
in the opinion of the board, to maintain 
public markets in distribution centers for 
the more orderly distribution and market- 
ing of any agricultural commodity. Only 


. co-operative associ.utions or corporations 


created or controlled by one or more co- 
operative associations shall be eligible for 
membership in any clearing house asso- 
ciation. or terminal market association 
registered under this section. Rules for 
the governance of any such association 
shall be adopted by the members thereof 
with the approval of the board. 
Marketing Agreements 

Section 8—(a) From time to time upon 
request of the advisory council for any 
mae ay commodity, or upon request 
of leading co-operative associations or 
other organizations of producers of any 
agricultural commodity, or upon its own 
motion, the board shall investigate the 
supply and marketing situation in respect 
of such agricultural commodity. 

(b) Whenever upon such investigation 
the board finds— 

First—That there is or may be during 
the ensuing year a seasonal or year’s total 
surplus, produced in the United States 
and national in extent, that is in excess 
of the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of any agricultural commodity or 
in excess of the domestic requirements for 
the commodity; 

Second—That the operation of the pro- 
visions of Section 5 (relating to loans to 
co-operative associations or corporations 
created and controlled by one or more co- 
operative associations) will not be effec- 
tive to control such surplus because of 
the inability or unwillingness of the co- 
operative associations engaged in han- 
dling the commodity. or corporations cre- 
ated and controlled by one or more such 
co-operative associations, to control such 
surplus with the assistance of such loans; 


and 

Third—That the durability, the condi- 
tions of preparation, processing, and pre- 
serving, and the methods of marketing of 
the commodity are such that the com- 
modity is adapted to marketing as author- 
ized by this section;— 
then the board, after publicly declaring 
its findings, shall arrange for marketing 
any part of the commodity by means of 
marketing agreements with co-operative 
associations engaged in handling the com- 
modity or corporations created and con- 
trolled by one or more co-operative asso- 
Such marketing shall continue 
during a marketing period which shall 
terminate at such time as the board finds 
that such arrangements are no longer nec- 
essary or advisable for carrying out the 
policy declared by Section 1. 

(c) A marketing agreement shall pro- 
vide either— 

) For the withholding by a co-opera- 
tive association, or corporation created 
and controlled by one or more co-opera- 
tive associations, during such period as 
shall be provided in the agreement, or 
any part of the commodity delivered to 
such co-operative association or associa- 
tions by its members. Any such agree- 
ment shall provide for the payment from 
the stabilization. fund for the commodity 
of the costs arising out of such with- 
ere or 
» (2) r the purchase: by a co-operative 
association, or corporation created and 
controlled by one or more co-operative 
associations, of any part of the commodity 
not delivered to such co-operative asso- 
ciation or associations by its members, 
and for the withholding and disposal of 
the commodity so purchased. Any such 
marketing agreement shall provide for 
the payment from the stabilization fund 
for the commodity of the amount of the 
losses, costs, and charges arising out of 
the purchase, withholding, and disposal, 
or out of contracts therefor, and for the 
payment into the stabilization fund for 
the commodity of profits (after repayin 
all_ advances from the stabilization fun 
and deducting all costs and charges, pro- 
vided for in the agreement) arising out of 





the purchase, withholding, and disposal, 
or out of contracts therefor. 

(d) The board may, in its discretion, 
provide in any such marketing agreement 
for financing any withholding, purchase, 
or disposal under such agreement, thru 
advances from the stabilization fund for 
the commodity. Such financing shall be 
upon such terms as the board may pre- 
scribe, but no such advance shall bear 
interest. wR 

(e) If the board is of the opinion that 
there are two or more co-operative asso- 
ciations or corporations created and con- 
trolled by one or more co-operative asso- 
ciations capable of carrying out any mar- 
keting agreement, the board in entering 
into the agreement shall not unreasonably 
discriminate against any such association 
or corporation in favor of any other such 
association or corporation. If the board 
is of the opinion that there is no such co- 
operative association or corporation cre- 
ated and controlled by one or more co- 
operative associations capable of carrying 
out any marketing agreement for pur- 
chase, withholding, and disposal, then the 
board may enter into the agreement with 
other agencies but shall not unreasonably 
discriminate between such other agencies. 

(f) During a marketing period fixed by 
the board for any commodity, the board 
may enter into marketing agreements for 
the purchase, withholding, and disposal 
of the food products of such commodity, 
and all provisions of this section appli- 
cable to marketing agreements for the 
purchase, withholding, and disposal of 
the commodity, shall apply to the agree- 
ments in respect of its food products. | 

(g) Any decision of the board relating 
tc the commencement, extension, or ter- 
nination of a marketing period shall re- 
quire the affirmative vote of a majority 
of the appointed members in office. 

(h) The powers of the board under this 
section in respect of any agricultural com- 
modity shall be exercised in such manner, 
and the marketing agreements entered 
into by the board during any marketing 
period shall be upon such terms, as will, 
in the judgment of the board, carry out 
the policy declared by Section 1. 

(i) The United States shall not be liable, 
directly or indirectly, upon agreements 
under this act in respect of agricultural 
commodities, in excess of the amounts 
available in the stabilization, premium 
insurance, and revolving funds. 


Equalization Fee 


Section 9—(a) In order to carry out 
marketing and non-premium insurance 
agreements in respect of any agricultural 
commodity without loss to the revolving 
fund, each marketed unit of such agri- 
cultural commodity produced in the Unit- 
ed- States shall, thruout any marketing 
period in respect of such commodity, con- 
tribute ratably its equitable share of the 
losses, costs, and charges arising out of 
such agreements. Such _ contributions 
shall be made by means of an equaliza- 
tion fee apportioned and paid as a regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce 
in the commodity. Mt shall be the duty 
of the board to apportion and collect such 
fee in respect of such commodity as here- 
inafter provided. 

(b) Prior to the commencement of any 
marketing period in respect. of any agri- 
cultural commodity, and thereafter from 
time to time during such marketing 
period, the board shall estimate the prob- 
able losses, costs, and charges to be paid 
under marketing agreements in respect of 
such commodity and under non-premium 
insurance agreements in respect of such 
commodity as hereinafter provided. Upon 
the basis of such estimates, the board 
shall from time to time determine and 


‘publish the amount of the equalization 


fee (if any is required under such esti- 
mates) for each unit of weight, measure, 
or value designated by the board, to 
collected upon such unit of such agricul-: 
tural commodity during any: part of the 
marketing period for the commodity. Such 
amount is referred to in this act as the 
“equalization fee.” At the time of deter- 
mining and- publishing any equalization 
fee, the board shall specify the time dur- 
ing which the particular fee shall remain 
in effect and the place and manner of its 
payment and collection. 

(c) Under such regulations as the board 
may prescribe, any equalization fee deter- 
mined upon by the board shall be paid, 
in respect of each marketed unit of such 
commodity, upon one of the following: 
The transportation, processing, or sale of 
such unit. The equalization fee shall not 
be collected more than once in respect of 
any unit. The board shall determine, in 
the case of each class of transactions in 
the commodity, whether the equalization 
fee shall be paid upon transportation, pro- 
pene or sale. The board shall make 
such determination upon the basis of the 
most effective and economical means of 
collecting the fee with respect to each 
unit of the commodity marketed during 
the marketing period. 

(d) When any equalization fee is col- 
lected with respect to cattle or swine, an 
equalization fee equivalent in amount, as 
nearly as may be, shall be collected, under 
such regulations as the board may pre- 
scribe, upon the first sale or other dispo- 
sition o _any food product derived in 
whole or in part from cattle or swine, re- 
spectively, if the food product was on 
hand and owned at the time of the com- 
mencement of the marketing period: Pro- 
vided, That any food product owned in 
good faith by retail dealers at the time 
of the commencement of the marketing 
period shall be exempt from the operation 
of this subdivision. 

(e) Under such regulations as the board 
may prescribe, the equalization fee deter- 
mined under this section for any agricul- 
tural commodity produced in the United 
States shall in addition be collected upon 
the importation of each designated unit 
of the agricultural commodity imported 





into the United States for consumpt 
therein, and an equalization fee, jin a. 
amount equivalent as nearly-as may fg | 
shall be collected upon the importation g 
any food product derived in whole or » 
part from the agricultural commodity 3 
imported into the United States for eon. 
sumption therein. ¥ 

(f) The board may by regulation require 
any person engaged in the transportatj 
processing, or acquisition by purchase ot 
any agricultural commodity produced 
the United States, or in the importation ; 
of any agricultural commodity or foed 
product thereof— 

(1) To file returns under oath and 
report, in respect of his transportation, 
processing, or acquisition of such com: | 
modity produced in the United States g — 
in respect of his importation of the com. 
modity or food product thereof, the 
amount of equalization fees payable 
thereon and such other facts as may 
necessary for their payment or collection 

(2) To collect the equalization fee ag 
directed by the board and to account 
therefor. 

(g) The board, under regulations pre. 
scribed by it, is authorized to pay to any 
such person required to collect such fees 
a reasonable charge for his services, 

(h) Every person who, in violation of 
the regulations prescribed by the board, 
fails to collect or account for any equal- 
ization fee shall be liable for its amount 
and to a penalty equal to one-half its 
amount. Such amount and penalty may 
be recovered together in a civil suit 
brought by the board in the name of the 
United States. 

(i) As used in this section— 

(1) In the case of grain the term “pro. 
cessing” means milling of grain for mar. 
ket or the first processing in any manner 
for market (other than cleaning or dry- 
ing) of grain not so milled, and the term 
“sale” means a sale or other disposition 
in the United States of grain for milling 
or other processing for market, for re- 
sale, or for delivery by a common carrier 
—occurring during a marketing period in . 
——— of grain. 

(2) In the case of cotton the term “pro. 
cessing’’ means spinning, milling, or any 
manufacturing of cotton other than gin- 
ning; the term “sale” means a sale or 
other disposition in the United States of 
cotton for spinning, milling, or any man- 
ufacturing other than ginning, or for de- 
livery outside the United States; and the 
term “transportation” means the accept- 
ance of cotton by a common carrier for 
delivery to any person for spinning, mill- 
ing, or any manufacturing of cotton other 
than ginning, or for delivery outside the 
United States—occurring during a mar- 
keting period in respect of cotton. 

In the case of livestock, the term 
‘processing’ means slaughter for market 
by a purchaser of livestock, and the term 
‘sale’? means a sale or other disposition 
in the United States of livestock destined 
for slaughter for market without inter- 
vening holding for feeding (other than 
feeding in transit) or fattening—occurring 
during a marketing period in respect of 
livestock. 

(4) In the case of tobacco, the term 
‘sale’? means a sale or other disposition 
to any dealer in leaf tobacco or to any 
registered manufacturer of the products 
of tobacco. The term “tobacco” means 
leaf tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 

(5) In the case of grain, livestock and 
tobacco, the term “transportation” means 















An important 





DEWEY desk: | 


D® you ever stop to consider 
just what your Dewey dealer 
means to you and to your community? He 
is one of the leading men in your com- 
munity development. He a large 
investment, not only in building materials 
but in plans and building information as 
well, for the specific purpose of better 
you. 


When you buy building materials where 
see the Dewey sign displayed, you 
now that for every dollar you spend you 
will get maximum returns. You can de- 
pend ees ye Dewey dealer for the 
most up-' te plans and 
gestions. You can depend upon him to 
supply you only the materials best suited 
to particular needs, among them you 
will of course find Cement—a pro- 
duct that has been used in ever-increas- 
ing quantities by farmers in the middle- 
west for more than 20 years. 
dealer is a good man to 
er acquainted with him. 





Your Dew: 
We 





DEWEY PORTLAND 
CEMENT Co. 


309 Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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your own, feed lot. | U 
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eceptance of the commodity by a 
on carrier for delivery. 
m the case of any agricultural com- 
> other than grain, cotton, livestock, 
; 0, the board shall, in connection 
, its specification of the place and 
sr of payment and collection of the 
sgation fee, further specify the par- 
type of processing, sale, or trans- 
~ tewation in respect of which the equal- 
5 $oten fee is to be paid and collected. 
"The term “sale” does not include a 
iw er to a co-operative association for 
> purpose of sale or other disposition 
such association on account of the 
eror; nor a-transfer of title in pur- 
nee of a contract entered into before, 
Pane at a specified price determined be- 
the commencement of a marketing 
_ fore. in respect of the agricultural com- 
Derity In case of the transfer of title 
: ursuance of a contract entered into 
Bear the commencement of a marketing 
= “sriod in respect of the agricultural com- 
& Peaity, put entered into at a time when, 
tnd at a specified price determined at a 
e during which a particular equaliza- 
fee is in effect, then the equalization 
fee applicable in respect of such transfer 
of title shall be the equalization fee in 
effect at the time when such specified 
price was determined. 
Stabilization Funds 


n 10—(a) For each agricultural 
! Seeaity as to which marketing agree- 
» ments are made by the board there shall 
be established, in accordance with regu- 
“jations prescribed by the board, a stabili- 
' gation fund. Such fund shall be adminis- 
py and exclusively under the control 
of the board, and the board shall have 
the exclusive power of expending the 
moneys in such fund. 
' (b) There shall be deposited to the 
Y it of the stabilization fund for any 
cultural commodity (1) advances from 
the revolving fund as hereinafter author- 
jzed, (2) profits arising out of marketing 
zements in respect of the commodity, 
’ repayments of advances for financing 
‘the purchase, withholding, or disposal of 
the commodity, and (4) equalization fees 
lected in respect of the commodity and 
its imported food products. 

(c) Tn order to make the payments re- 

red by a marketing or non-premium 
jnsurance agreement in respect of any 
agricultural commodity, and in order to 

+ the salaries and expenses of experts, 
the board may, in its discretion, advance 
to the. stabilization fund for such com- 
modity out of the revolving fund such 
‘amounts as may be necessary. 

a) The deposits to the credit of a sta- 

biteation fund ste oe, eee in a public 

‘ itary of the Unite ates. 

: a iaws relating to the embezzlement, 

conversion, or to the La gh ge handling, 

‘retention, use, or disposal of public mon- 

ys of the United States shall apply to 

: profits and equalization fees payable 

- to the credit of the stabilization fund. and 

- ¢9 moneys deposited to the credit of the 

fund or withdrawn therefrom but in the 

- eustody of any officer or employe of the 
United States. 

(e) There shall be withdrawn from the 
stabilization fund for any agricultural 
commodity (1) the payments required by 
marketin or non-premium insurance 

ments in respect of the commodity, 

® the salaries and expenses of such ex- 
perts as the board determines shall be 
ble from such fund, (3) repayments 

to the revolving fund of advances made 

’ from the revolving fund to the stabiliza- 
- tion fund, together with interest on such 
~ amounts at the rate of four per centum 
per annum, and (4) service charges pay- 
able for the collection of equalization fees. 


Insurance 

Section 11—(a) In order that a co-oper- 
ative association handling any staple ag- 
ricultural commodity may with reasonable 
security make payments to its members 
at the time of delivery of such commodity 
by the members, fairly reflecting the cur- 
rent market value of such agricultural 
“commodity, the board is authorized to en- 
ter into an agreement, upon such terms 
and conditions as it may prescribe, for the 
insurance of such:co-operative association 























































st price decline as hereinafter pro- 
Such insurance agreement may be 
“entered into by the board only with re- 
= to any such agricultural. commodity 
ich, in the judgment of the board, is 
Be rly traded in upon an exchange in 
; cient volume to establish a recognized 
. basic price for the market grades of such 
‘eommodity, and then only when such ex- 
change has accurate price records for the 





' commodity covering a period of years of 





sufficient length, in the judgment of the 
, to serve as a basis upon which to 
y te the risks of insurance. 
- (b) Any such agreement for insurance 
against price decline shall provide for the 
insurance of the co-operative association 
‘for any twelve months’ period commenc- 
i with the delivery season for the com- 
_modity against loss to such association or 
dts members due to decline in the average 











5 Market price for the commodity . during 


Ee Zme of sale by the association from 
oie average market price for the com- 
oy during. the time of delivery to the 
tion. The measure of such decline, 

ré a decline occurs, shall be the dif- 
between the average market price 
Weighted for the days and volume of de- 
livery to the association by its members, 
id the average market price weighted 
for the days and volume of sales by the 
3 In computing such average 
bt prices the board shall use the 
“average cash prices paid for the 
grade of such odity in the 
































e ar ig for coverage under the 
men 
). Whenever in the 
é the use of such insurance agree- 
ents in respect of aay conn will 
lize the market substantially in the 
of the producers of the com- 
y whether or not members of a co- 
e association dealing in the com- 
then the board, duri 
hee of any ase re for the 


judgment of the 



























dealing in the commodity. Whenever in 
the judgment of the board the use of such 
insurance agreements will not so stabilize 
the market, then the board may enter into 
premium insurance agreements only with 
the co-operative associations. 

(d) ‘Payments required under non- 
premium insurance agreements in respect 
of any commodity shall be made out of 
the stabilization fund for the commodity. 
‘Payments under premium _ insurance 
agreements in respect of any commodity 
shall be made out of the premium insur- 
ance fund for the commodity‘to be estab- 
lished by the board under such regula- 
tions as it may prescribe. 

(e) For insurance under a premium in- 
surance agreement the co-operative asso- 
ciation shall pay a premium, to be deter- 
mined by the board prior to the making 
of ‘the insurance agreement, upon each 
unit of the commodity reported by the 
association for coverage under the insur- 
ance agreement. Such premium shall be 
calculated with due regard to the past 
price records in established markets for 
the commodity... The premiums applicable 
to the commodity in the successive twelve 
months’ periods shall be adjusted with 
dué regard to the experience of the board 
under preceding insurance agreements. 
There shall be deposited in the premium 
insurance fund for any commodity the 
premiums paid by co-operative associa- 
tions under premium insurance agree- 
ments in respect of the commodity, and 
advances from the revolving fund in such 
amounts as the board deems necessary for 
the operation of the fund. There shall be 
disbursed from the premium insurance 
fund for any commodity (1) the payments 
required by any premium insurance agree- 
ment in respect of the commodity, and (2) 
repayments into the revolving fund of 
advances made from the revolving fund 
to such premium insurance fund, together 
with interest on such advances at the 
rate of four per centum per annum. 

Revolving Fund 

Section 12—(a) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money 
mm he treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, 
That at least $200,000,000 of such sum 
shall be made available by the board 
solely for use in making advances to the 
stabilization funds for agricultural com- 
modities in respect of which marketing 
periods are commenced; and in the allo- 
cation of such amount among the stabili- 
zation funds of the several commodities 
the board shall take into consideration the 
values of the respective commodities. 

(b) All moneys appropriated in pursu- 
ance of the authorization made by this 
section shall be administered by the board 
and used as a revolving fund in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. The 
secretary of the treasury shall deposit in 
the revolving fund such portions of the 
amounts appropriated therefor as_ the 
board from time to time deems necessary. 


Examination of Books and Accounts of 
Board 

Section 13—Expenditures by the board 
from the stabilization or premium insur- 
ance funds shall be made by the author- 
ized officers or agents of the board upon 
receipt of itemized vouchers therefor, ap- 
proved by such officers as the board may 
designate. All other expenditures by the 
board, including expenditures for loans 
and advances from the revolving fund, 
shall be allowed and paid upon the pre- 
sentation of itemized vouchers therefor, 
approved by the chairman of the board. 
Vouchers so made for expenditures from 
the revolving fund or from any stabiliza- 
tion or premium insurance fund shall be 
final and conclusive. upon all officers of 
the government; except that all financial 
transactions of the board (including the 
payments required by any marketing. or 
insurance agreement) shall, subject to the 
above limitations, be examined by the 
General Accounting Office, at such times 
and in such manner as the comptroller 
general of the United States may b hig = 
ulation prescribe. Such examination in 
respect of expenditures from the revolv- 
ing fund or from any stabilization or pre- 
mium insurance fund shall be for the sole 
purpose of making a report to the con- 
gress and to the board of expenditures 
and agreements in violation of law, to- 
gether with such recommendations as the 
comptroller general deems advisable con- 
cerning the receipts, disbursements, and 


seeeteation of the funds administered by 


=] aru. 


Co-operation With Executive 
Departments 

Section 14—(a) It shall be the duty of 
any governmental establishment in the 
executive branch of the government, upon 
= by the board,.or upon executive 
order, to co-operate with and render as- 
sistance to the board in carrying out any 
of the provisions of this actsand the reg- 
ulations of the board. The board shall, 
in co-operation with any such govern 
mental establishment, avail itself of the 
services and facilities of such govern- 
mental establishment in order to avoid 
eereetee expense or duplication of ef- 


ort. 

(b) Upon request by the board the pres- 
ident, by executive order, (1) may trans- 
fer any officer or employe from any de- 
partment or independent establishment in 
the executive branch of the government, 
irrespective of his length of service in 
such department or independent estab- 
lishment, to the service of the board, and 
2) may direct any governmental estab- 
lishment to furnish the board with such 
information and data pertaining to the 
functions of the board as may be con- 
tained in the records of the governmental 
establishment; except that the president 
shall not direct that the board be fur- 
nished with any information or data sup- 





~ plied by any person in confidence to any 


governmental establishment, in pursuance 
of any provision of law or of any aaree- 
ment with the governmental establish- 


ment. 

(c) The board may co-operate with any 
state or territory, or department, agency, 
or. political subdivision thereof, cr with 
any person. - 

“ General Definitions 

Section 15—(a) As used in this act— 

1) The term “person” means individ- 
partnership, corporation, or associa- 


@) ‘The term “United States” when 


the sum of $400,000,000: Provided, . 





used in a geographical sense, means con- 
tinental United States and the ‘Territory 
of Hawaii. 


\ (3) The term “co-operative association” 
means an association of persons engaged 
in the production of agricultural products, 
as farmers, planters, ranchers, dairymen, 
or nut or. fruit wers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in Section 
1 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize 
association of producers of agricultural 
products,’”” approved February 18, 2 
if such association is “qualified -under 
such act. 

(b) The provisions of Sections 8, 9, and 
10 shall not apply to perishable fruits and 
vegetables. 

(c) Whenever any agricultural commod- 
ity has regional or market classifications 
or types which in the judgment of the 
board are so different from each other in 
use or marketing methods as to require 
their treatment as separate commodities 
under this act, the board may determine 
upon and designate one or more such 
classifications or types for such treat- 
ment. 

Administrative Appropriation 

Section 16—For expenses in the admin- 
istration of the functions vested in the 
board by this act, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any’ money 
in the treasury not otherwise apovropri- 
ated, the sum of $500,000, to be available 
to the board for such expenses (including 
salaries and expenses of the members, 
officers, and employes of the board and 
the per diem compensation and expenses 
of members of the commodity advisory 
councils) incurred prior to July 1, 1929. 

Separability of Provisions 

Section 17—If any provision of this act 
is declared unconstitutional or the appli- 
cability thereof to any person, circum- 
stance, commodity, or class of transac- 
tions in respect of any commodity, is 
held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of the act and the applicability of such 
provision to other persons, circumstances, 
commodities, and classes of transactions 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Co-operative Associations Act 

Section 18—(a) Nothing in this act is 
intended or shall be construed to repeal 
or modify any provision of the act en- 
titled “‘An act to authorize association of 
producers of agricultural products,” ap- 
proved February 18, 1922. 

Penalties 

Section 19—(a) The provisions of Sec- 
tions 123 and 124 of the Penal Code, ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, as amended, shall 
apply to any member, officer or employe 
of the board; and, in addition, it shall be 
held a violation of Section 123 of such 
code if any member, officer, or employe 
of the board at any time speculates, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any agricultural 
commodity. 

(b) It shall be unlawful (1) for any co- 
operative association, or corporation cre- 
ated and controlled by one or more ‘co- 
operative associations or other ‘agency if 
such agency is acting for or on behalf of 
the board under any ee es agree- 
ment or (2) for any director, officer, or 
employe of any such association, corpora- 
tion, or agency, to which information has 
been imparted in confidence by the board, 
to disclose such information in violation 
of any regulation of the board. Any such 
association, corporation, or agency, or 
director, officer, or employe thereof, vio- 
lating any provision of this subdivision 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or 


both, 
Short Title 
Section 20—This act may be cited as the 
“Surplus Control Act.” 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











Mrs. Grouse Goes to Bed 


Granny Fox and Reddy Fox have come 
thru the snow all the way from the Old 
(Pasture to the big’ hemlock tree in the 
Green Forest. They have been searching 
for something to eat, and are very tired 
and hungry when they sit down to rest 
almost over the place where Mrs. Grouse 
is hidden in the snow. 





“Ugh! I don’t like snow!” whined Red- 
dy Fox. “It tires me all out to walk thru 
it, and it covers up things so! I haven’t 
smelled a single track since we left the 
Old Pasture. I say, let’s go to Farmer 
Brown’s hen house; I’m dreadfully hun- 
gry,” whined Reddy Fox. 

Old Granny Fox looked at Reddy out of 
the corner of one eye. “You’re young and 
I’m old,” said she, “and you ought to be 
able to stand a lot more than I can. ‘I’m 
hungry, too, but I’m not hungry enough 
yet to be willing to risk my skin by going 
up to Farmer Brown’s hen house. An 
empty stomach is a whole lot better than 
a skin full of shot. I should think that 
you would have learned that by this time. 
I was going to propose that we take up 
our old home here on the edge of the 
Green Meadows-again, but if you are still 
such a foolish young fox as to talk of go- 
ing to Farmer Brown’s hen house the very 
first time you feel emptiness in your 
stomach, I guess we'd. better stay .up in 
the Old Pasture. There isn’t much eat 
there in winter, and you'll have the hard- 
est hunting you’ve ever had, but you'll 

safe. 

Reddy hung his head. He was ashamed 
of having complained. He knew that what 
Granny Fox said was true. He tried hard 





not to think that he was hungry, but in- 
side was such an emptiness, such a dread- 
ful emptiness, that it was hard work to 
think of anything else. And when he 
thought of Farmer Brown’s hen house, 
with its roosts full of sleeping hens, it 
seemed as if he just had to go up there. 

“One hen wouldn’t be missed,” mut- 
tered Reddy. 

Old Granny Fox turned and cuffed Red- 
dy’s ears. “I used to think that you had 
some fox sense in that head of yours, but 
you haven’t got even common sense,’’ she 
snapped. “Look behind you at those 
tracks. Don’t you suppose Farmer Brown’s 
boy has got eyes in his head? When he 
came out to feed the hens in the morning, 
the very first thing that he would see 
would be your tracks\in the snow, and 
you couldn’t cover them up the way you 
can on bare ground. Now don’t let me 
hear any more of this nonsense!” 

Reddy looked back at the tracks he and 
Granny had made, and for the first time 
he realized what a telltale the snow is, 
and he hated it more than ever. 

“You’re right, Granny Fox, just as you 
always are, and I'll try not to even think 
of Farmer Brown’s hen house,” said he, 
meekly. 


“An empty stomach sharpens wit; 
- We'll patient be and wait a bit.” 


Then she added: “T guess that we'll find 
plenty of field mice down on the Green 
Meadows when it is light, and we can 
catch them in the snow quite as easily as 
in the summer grass. Mrs. Grouse lives 
somewhere around here, and it may be 
that we can surprise her.” 

Reddy’s mouth watered at the thought, 
and as they sat there under the big hem- 
lock tree, watching the first light of the 
morning creep thru the Green Forest, 
Reddy thought more and more about Mrs. 
Grouse, until it seemed to him as if he 
could almost smell her, and that she must 
be very near. -He was just going to say 
so to old Granny Fox, when a mass of 
snow was thrown right in his face, and 
with a great noise something shot up so 
close to his nose that he almost fell over 
backward with fright. 

*“‘What—what was that?” he cried, when 
he could find his voice. 

Granny Fox was grinding her teeth with 
rage. “That, you stupid, was the break- 
fast we ought to have had! That was 
Mrs. Grouse, and she was sleeping right 
under us all the time we have been sit-_ 
ting here!’’ 

And from a safe place in a tall hemlock 
tree, Mrs. Grouse looked down and smiled 
on Granny and Reddy Fox. 

“Tt’s a nice snow, isn’t it?” said she. 

(Next week’s story tells why Striped 
Chipmunk is proud of his stripes.) 





MEAT IN STORAGE 
Pork in cold storage and in process of 
cure amounted to more than 100,000,000 
pounds above May 1 a year ago, and 115,- 


+ 000,000 pounds above the average for the 


last five years, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture report. 
The amount, however, was _ 17,000,000 
pounds less than one month earlier. Last 
year there was an increase of 11,000,000 
pounds for the month of April. 

Lard stocks were up 74,000,000 pounds 
above last year and 66,000,000 above the 
five-year average. 

Stocks of frozen beef were 11,000,000 
pounds less than last year and 21,000,000 
less than the five-year average. 
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What Security Shall 
I Buy? 

Our rotpzk, “Investment Sugges- 

tions,” will help you decide this im- 

portant question. It contains concise 

information. about several bonds, 

notes, debentures and preferred 

stocks recommended for their safety 

and excellent yield—4%% to 64%. 

Write for a copy of the April issue. 
Clip and mail 

rc 





& 
New York: 
SIS ‘ Des Moines, la- 
Please send me the April number of your 
folder. “invenment Sagpentons.” 
Name. 5 


Oh ideoce 























SEED CORN aeaipane nee 


































WALLACES” FARMER, May 25, 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE pose anisone ig ae 1 Sa aR 
AND WITH LAST Y 


The pereentage anata in os follow- 
ing table are-worthy of the most careful 


















































wages are not nearly ao far ahove pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is ely 
120 per cent of pre-war pate cg peeyees | 
. generally in twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER ——_. PRICES—With pre- 
war rela a base, ptember 
_—- now omeenen’ a oo of $9.21 for 

vy hogs at next September. 

ae rib sides of 


cate a 
$9.29 for heavy hogs Septe 


sy ong ag Figures show 
week ending 
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Livestock Receipts and 
Hog prices are 79 per cent of the +, 


year average, as contrasted with 121 n 
cent for fat cattle, 90 a cent for shee, 


and es r cent for lambs 
The year pat table gives data ag t 
samen ten-year average for p._ 


ceipts ant prices as they have pre 
week; by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with the tensa 
average of the corresponding week, th, 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


































































































No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. ny 
Ne, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas SG 163) 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 



































Butter, at C . se ceed gicasti 

Cloner seed, at Toledo ...... 

Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 

Cotton, at New York ........ 

Eggs, at Chicago ............ : 

PROVISLONS—At Chicago 

REEL: aioe cesodie LOE TRS 131 97 

Sifes. .cnccae Racacncnccncaacce 112 94 
ect e panne necomacecs one 136} 8t 

Bacon ....... eerereeceeess 130|__- 83 

FUTURES—At Chicago 
/ Corn— 

- July wage wosssssessseees} 14 115 
September amneceeancerecces 146 114 

Oats— ‘ 
RS Cee oc cccccceascacenes 115 110 
September eemeeeeeeeeoocooa) 107] 100 

Wheat— 4 ‘ 
Jul se eee eee eee eeeeneaneeecee ee 107 
—— IAT canccccoscccccccs t 109 

em Casesovesorecnres 3}; 
abe x 
ag Up Nee Rbacdhe v6e pees 109 97 

a ETS Bohes she ais 114} 99 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville .... . 84 87 











Pig bag at Birmingham yok 115 86 
Cop ~“ew York ...... 8T 10 
Cru at N. York} 147 97 
Lumber— 
——— fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
DIUM: ic aies ae hheaeinb'ont 98 
Yellow. Pi ern) 
p No. 2. com. ~~ Sue TI 102 
Yeliow Pine —— 
. ixf and 2B (finish). «.f 89 
co EE OT Ie ee ae 139 96 
FINANCLAL 
Bank cleari per capita, 
outside. of Rew York, Fi 
month of Aprik . Eg ag 232) 102 
huperset, 60 te 90 day pape 
at New York 131 120 
133 
1 108 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates 
eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago. age 
cent of -war normal and en 


bea 2 oe 163 per — The aver- 
ahout Rorkan ia <<a 


63.8 cents an hour, as 





oh ~ 
hands in Iowa are about ree =: cent | ¢ 


‘of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-han 





9.88/10.62/10.00 
9.82/20.38)10.00 


Taipt week. . .canckaceca 
Week before eeeensece 
Butcher cattle— 


See Se 42.25 
Week before .eoseeees/11.88/12.75/11L.88 


Last week ...ccccceee.flt.50/22.88/1K75 

bh icang before ..ceese-./b1.12/11.62/10.50 

ulls— 

Last week ..cccccecce.| 9.25/10.05] 9.25 

Week before ...ceccee| 9.25] 9.88] 9.12 
Canners and cutters— 








Last week ...cceccoe..| 6.88} 7.08] 6.25 
"Week before ......... 6.75) 6.83) 6.12 
Steckers and feeders— 


Last week ...ccccceess(t2.00/12.12/11.62 
Week before .........{12.00/12.12/11.62 
rs— 














Cows and h 
Last week .....sccsee-| 9.00) 9.00 9.38 
Week before ........./ 9.00} 9.38] 9.38 
HOGS 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
sans rt Signor A Spee a 2 
AFORE cnccccccs . 
Mediu ae Tbs.)— 
ioe wee iooneruaanee 9.45! 9.65] 9.30 
voscecess| 9.40] 9.85] 9.42 
Light. “Gis0-200 "Ibs.j— : 
—, ov okesdenses) 9.05): 9.18] 9,20 
Kicgaimisindn 9.40} 9.35 
Light” fehee 12 (130-166 Ibs.). 
Last week ... ceases} 8.12} 8.45] 8.40 
Week before .........] 8.82{ 8.50] 8.82 








Week before ....ccccs 8.20 

Pigs (130 Ibs. Ww. 
be Pee 30 

. Week before ......0..h 95 

Last week .....ccacasof 30 

Week before .......0. 

SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Tos. down), 
am te prime— 


Week before ........./1 
Lambs,. culls and common 
Last week ..cccccccacs 
Week before ........./8 
Some lambs, medium. to 
Last week. sicncescccce 
Week before 
wethers, 


we eeuneee 





_ Fe . ee a es 
Ewes, medium to c 
Last. w: PRES EOS 


Week before 








Rees He we 


stated, all 
of livestock are quoted at = 
erage ie ot prices from co common to to choics.” 

































Last week....}62.00} 
Week before. ./62.00} 
Tank. 
Last week....[.....}/70.00}...../80.00/70.00 


80.00)70.00 


Last week....|.. ecclecccefacscatrece sinc cece 
ee 














eesenins 













































reentage 
study. ‘The first column gives percentage | May") isan, of the 1928-1927 five-year ge len et “eee 
present prices are of pre-war, and the average for the corresponding week: cal eeamatemrtels: ses ae : - —— 
gecond column percentage prices are of Coat and coke 99 cent, grain 114 per Bast week ..<...00.<: i ooi27. 251 we fag 
cent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 89 3 ss 
the, corresponding week last year. r cent, ore 87 per cent, and miscel- BOE, Tae hg oe ncecee e[23-00/27.25) Bol] ax 
The first. thing to do in order to get the. ak eous merchandise 107 per cent. ae voccecee-f2t.50/25,50) Bw aé 
most benefit out of this table is to note NEW YORK FACTORY MAGES —- ere - Week before .........|21.50/25.50) ge 38 
. For in- or ory wages are per cent a AWfalfa, stan es) o 
son erty Bader agatha bag ia | ®ailroad wages on the hour basis are Last week -.cceoesees«{19.00/23.50 ao| 2s 
stance, Pisher’s: wholesale price index per cent of pre-war normal. Week befor 19.00 23.50 
now 150 per eent of pre-war and 107 per Alfa N ag cocvecesei ly. . March 23 to 29 ..........| 105) neg 
cent of the same time last year. Now go | COST OF LIVING now averages about Ifa, No. o- March 30 to April 5 .....| 120} 1 
down over the list and see which products 170 per cent of pre-war normal. at woe oe ereceeeeee pete April 6 to 12 ....ccccccaef SI) 8H 
are above and which -below the general Oat pre CLOTC secvcees [ES : ioe 2B 1O ED ecaccccenexs 85 ; 
wholesale price level. From the stand? | wisceLPANE HICAGO PRODUCE Last week 7.50} 6.25|11.50 | Arik ST to aay 3". S| ich 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted Cc ¢ AN . Cc 1 a cvaevasitocyll Soe yo Ly April 27 to May 3. ef «89 10 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages ot RICES eek before .........| 7. . A May 4 to 10 s.cccccecceet 76} 74 
city labor are above the general price pe ts extras, last week GRAIN May: 32-00: 18 eck coscak. O 99] 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper sateen week before 43c; cheddar cheese, ?CATTLE ae 
are decidedly below the neral price | last week 22%4c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
level. .In most cases the failure of these | fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week hefo ~ 23 ti eadtonea coke 
commodities to advance as much as other 29%ec; ducks, last week l8&c, week aabere A=} 4 March 30 to A) a 
products is due te overproduction. 18¢; fat hens, last week 26c, week be- Q s& April 6 to 23 25. .ccccdece 
fere 28%4c. 2 FH 3 a= 8 » TO  ccnccscstac 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL = EES Rese sseges: 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS FA § Oe Bek “ge ed pcertcgecece: 
otal oso Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 Mw tA May 1) to-IT ...densteos 
re woh eR Bog but callable in 1937, were quoted last | Corn, No. 2Y— : 
So a5 Se week at $1.01%. These bonds are ue at Last week ..../1.075% 1.02 |1.05 
8&5 e235 4% per cent, amd the yield to 1957 is 4.00 Week before ../1.08%/1.0314/1.06 
Seat Sua | Per cent. Corn, No. 3¥— 
5 oo vos Last week .... ore teat 1.03 -98% 
Bat oe LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD corn ta re + «1.0744 /1.0246/1.04 [1.0046 
Fisher's index number ......| 150] 107 |. Live Last week $13.18, week be- Last week ....11.04%11.00 | .99 | .96 
‘ | fore $13.38. Chicago—Last week $12.06, Aaa 9-9 haen) 5 , 
CATTLE—At Chicage week Gane St Pe before "::|1:06 1.01% /1.03 | .98 
4; ace poume oe cattle races 1s) a Laat bom os oid iia £04! ‘eX 
1,100-poun t ca coeoce d ’ ee! ore ..}. . e r 
Camners and eutters ........ as The Week’s Markets Barley— - fie, Ps Be ii 
WAGOTS, 2. anne ncle sr ancecence , St week ....}. - : Mecing : 
CATTLE -_ Week before ..(1.00 | 94 | [95 ig Bi to brit 8220 =m 3 Sf 
HOGS—At Chivage Rye— April 23 to 19 .....c.ccesc- 92} 70 tte 
Hleavy ROSS. cccaccccccccegere. 118 99 > Last week ..../1.32%/1.23 [1.23 April 20 to 26 ............, 207] 99 Th 
Light hOGE ....cccccccccconcep E24p 8B imam ApEE OT $0 MAES on .-rc005 TS See 
EOE atebeowen mets Be a}.ote@ Last’ week ....{1.48% (0.48% /1.48% (1.42 | May 11 to lt -wulllD dart dat de 
Sows (rough) _-..- = # % Week before . .|1.55%|1.54 |1.58 [1.44 = ~ a and 
SHEEP—At Chicago shel maa ee 
ie ee ak ee Be, | Stel x SREDS Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
WOOL AND HIDES | Med. and hea ibe beet nlels tSheep.and lamb receipts are combined, 
st aere . 8. of ffs 
Sota cage eng Ay oy tole Tis - brime— BR ee GE 3 0 8 é ‘ CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
t cow es a } st vee eccccece ooo [ L4, \e i 3 a a ° 
a |g Week before *2.02.2111|a8:75|14.50)13.75 ei) g}2)2] 3 an Rt SUR Soe: Een geen! Se 
ae = = oI a a= 
Last week ...cccecce--)t3-18/13.75/12.88 s is 2 = s 
A a ee Se Week before .........(23.00/13.75/12.82 aAtiMi{alalso Badia sag et sec at’ tenon a 
Oats, Now 2 ye cekequaheas 141 129 Medium— Bran— light native cow hides at Chicago 4 
Wheat, No. 2 Te@ cc cccanceoe 167 130 Last week eececceccoes 00 |12.25/21.88 Last week..../36.25/33.25 33.75/40.00: home own clover seed at.Toled $16. 
Wheat, No.1 northerm ....../ 123 101 henson before ........./81.88/12.25/11.62 ane before . .|38.50/35.50)36.00140.00) Boor pl | de fe a York ae pw. pe 
int Farms— oo or 2, 
Spears eateer eyed ceseccosel MOF 217 Last Weck ---sereeser+| 9.88/10.62110.08 gee OP Se a ator shelled corn prices are about ie 
OMER .. oo vccvnmecccccess eccccce 131 133 Light = ay oe tn Me he | mo sage 41.00)40.75|37.75 43.00 . low shelled, oats 55%e, wheat $1.33. 
MILL-FEEDS at bs. down)— Last week. -../41.00).....b.++-/40s ‘ ios ane es Be 
; 304) +163 d@ prime ee efore. . [41.00]. ..0+feceee/4l. reep feeding of beef calves is pro 
ye pong > Aiiwaukese 178| 112 Last, week serscecevecs 4.00/14 eee Linseed meal 3 profitable on many farms where a herd 
Bran, at Kansas City .......] 108} 120 Medtum : and ge oe ; Co. D> of beef cows is kept. If a creep is pro | 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 166| 128 goo Last weel..../55.50}..... vided, calves will begin te eat grain when 
Last ev cccccccces{ha-00|22.25/12:38 Week before. -5OL. +o /O4. D P 
HAY Week before ......2..}11.88]12.28|12.00 | Cottenseea (41 but a few weeks old. Calves which have 
Common— per cent)— a Httle grain in addition ‘to milk and 


grass will be larger at weaning time and 
will have a higher market value. Creep 
fed calves may be put into the feedlot 
and finished fer market earlier than 
calves which do not get any grain while 
running with the cows. 





“*Quotations at Des 5 Moines in ton lots: 
all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 















































1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
May 11 ~:| 9.85] 9.55| 13.45] 11.80 
May 12 .... 9.85| 9.55 13.55] 12.00 
May 14 9.75| 9.55} 13.65] 12.55 
May 15 9.60! 9.70} 13.70{ 12.55 
May 16 9.45} 9.60 13.90} 12.05 
May 17 9.60] 9.701 14.00} 12.10 
CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
1928 } 1927 | 1926} 1925 
- ‘ 
May f1 .......-..|1.07%| .845%| .73%@/L.A17 
| May 82 ceccccsees Loe 85% Be Lise 
May 14 ........../1.04%4| .88%| _73%|1.187 
BER TB cceces oie o (O08 88 -73%4|1.18 
Mie Woo. ccs 5 1.055%] .86 13% 1.16 
A | ees 1.06%6| .86%! .72%|1.16 

















he pcan CORN PRICES 


2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
won for 885%c, week before 89%c. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
May were 11,438,000. pounds, as compared 
with 13,452,000 pounds for the week before 
the same week 
k for the second 

000 pounds, as 
compared with 6,541, 000 pounds the week 
before and 4,849,000 pounds fer the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
BP coor ¥ wheat the pecent week in 


—* 1,465,000 bushel pared 
wit 1, 740,000 bushels. the ponds before 
and bushels for the same week 
ear. "Exports of corn the second week 
n May were bus as compared 
with 101 000 bushels for the week before 
and 133, Serer on, he Se Se eyed 
ag ef oat @ second week 
im 6,000 hushels 
fis'bo 00 bushels 


for the week hefore 
for the same week 


were 90,000 “bushels, as compared | 
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CALIFORNIA 
BANKS 


24 of them—own these 
7% Ist Mortgage Gold Bonds” 


Legal for California savings banks 


secured by producing fig orchard 
subdivisions in the heart of the 
famed San Joaquin Valley—the fig 
belt of the nation—on the banks of 
the picturesque San Joaquin River, 
adjacent to a city of 83,000 people. 
Bonds can be used on purchase of 


these suburban home-orchards, by 
you who want a California home. 


To get details on these ¢ bonds, ma mail il coupoa 





MYSELL+ MOLLER & €O¢ tec. 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Name 


A ddcoac 
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more useful service or 


better exercise than a 


good, substantial bicycle. 
Tt becomes play for the 
youngsters to run errands 


when they have them. 
| At our “Farm Service” 


Hardware Stores you will 


- find good bicycles, care- 


lully selected to give years 
service and to with- 
stand the abuse they are 


apt to get in rough and 
' tumble play. We also 


lave coaster wagons, 


ake your boys and girls 
ppy this spring with a 
t, shiny, new bicycle. 


will get almost as 


ch fun from their hav- 
g it as they will them- 


Selves! 





H- 
<< AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“After you buy a car, you 
don’t have to walk to the bank 
to make deposits. You haven’t 
any.’’ a 








UP IN THE POPCORN COUNTRY 

“One very hot day,” writes Grover Ar- 
beiter, of Clear Lake, Iowa, ‘a farmer 
near Sac City tied his old mule to a corn 
crib that was full of popcorn. ‘The sun 
kept right on shining, and soon the corn 
gave up and started to pop. That fool 
mule saw the white popcorn flying around 
and thought it was starting to snow, and 
so he laid down and froze to death.” 

Which your Uncle Josh says is about 
the limit even here in Ioway. But, say, 
those fairy tales are still coming in fast 
and furious, and boy, oh, boy, some of 
them are good. Well, this is the last call. 
Then for the job of figuring out who will 
get the de luxe prizes. If this wasn’t a 
liars’ contest, we might describe them, 
but better not, or you might think Josh- 
away was inflicted with the same ail- 
ment. But there’s two of them, and who 
gets them still is a mystery. Last call! 


A SOUND REASON 

The vicar was paying a visit to the 
homes of his poorer parishioners, and in 
the house of a certain costermonger he 
asked many questions about the family. 

A very grubby, but very cheerful, little 
lad attracted the kindly cleric’s attention, 
and he asked him his name. 

“Reginald D’Arcy Smif, sir,” 
the lad, with a grin. 

The vicar turned to the boy’s father. 

“What ever did you give him a name 
like that for?” 

““*Cause I want ’im ter be a profession- 
al boxer,” returned the parent, “and wiv 
a name like that he’ll get a bit o’ prac- 
tice at school.” 


A PARTICULAR JOB 

It was the first time the two negroes 
had met since the war, and they were 
comparing their recent experiences. 

“Mose,” announced Rastus, “Ah’s got 
a good job now.” 

“Yo’. got a good job?”’, 

“P’fessor of pathology.” 

“But yo’ kain’t read or write.” 

“Seems yo’ don’t know what a p’fessor 
of pathology is, P’fessor of pathology is 

f ; 


replied 


de p’fessor shows people how to go 
in-an’ out of de college ground.” 


GOOD TRADE 

Two Scots were coming out of a vaude- 
ville show. ‘Well, that was a grand jug- 
gler,”’ Jock remarked. 

“What!” exclaimed the. other. 
the worst I ever saw.”’ 

“Weel, maybe he wasna verra clever, 
but I gave him a bad ten-shillin’ note for 
a trick and he gave me-back a guid one.” 


HIGH TIME 
Two convivial friends were wending 
their way along Michigan avenue about 
2 p. m., when one of them stopped to 
gaze dazedly at a sign. ? 
“Whatchu lookin’ at?” said the other. 


“He was 


“That sign.” 
«‘“Whazzit say?” 
“Ladies’ Ready to Wear Clothes.” 
‘Darn near time, if anyone was to ask 
me,’ came the reply. 


HER WILL 


Medical Man: “I’m glad your husband 
has given up smoking. It takes a strong 
will to do that.” 

Patient’s Wife: 
doctor.” 


THE EARLY BOY, ETC. 

Chimmy: “‘Who got de most Christmas 
presents, you or yer brudder?” 

Patsy (dolefully): ‘“‘Me brudder.” 

Chimmy: ‘How come dat? You’re de 
oldes’.’”’ 

Patsy (more dolefully): “I knows it; 
but he got up first.” 


ONE CAR WAS ENOUGH 

Bobby had just finished a big day. It 
was his ninth birthday, and among the 
gifts was a nice, new, crisp $10 bill. 

Uncle Fred, who was fond of his little 
joke, said: “Well, Bobby, I suppose you 
are going to buy a nice, new, shiny auto- 
mobile with that money.” 

“No, sir! I am going to give it to dad 
so as to help him pay the next install- 
ment on his.” 


“IT have a strong will, 


Noisy Soup-imbiber (in restaurant, as 
neighbor turns around): “‘Whatcher look- 
in’ at?” 

The Other: I thought you'd 
fallen in.” 


Hank (speaking to his wife after mov- 
“I sure miss that cuspidor.” 
“You always did; that’s why I 
threw it out.” 


“Sorry! 








repairing and 


surance, $1.70. 


of their plants, 


In taxes, $6.60. 


return” earned. 


cent. 








worn-out parts 


‘ 


What Western 
Railways Do With 
Their Earnings 


Farmers are the largest and most 
important class of patrons of west- 
ern railways. Therefore, they will 
be interested in knowing what the 
railways do with the earnings they 
receive for carrying freight, 
sengers and other kinds of traffic. 


Out of each $100 of total earnings 
the western railways collected in 
1927 they made the following ex- 
pendituresin payment of their op- 
erating expenses and taxes: 


In wages to their employees, $42.90. 
For fuel used in locomotives, $7.50. 
For materials and supplies used in 
maintaining 
tracks, yards, shops, etc., $18.00. 


In payment for loss and damage of 
freight, injuries to persons, and in- 


For depreciation and retirements of 
partly or ere He 
3. 


In paying rentals for the use of cars 
and tracks belonging to others, $2.30. 


The foregoing items of operating 
expenses and taxes total $82.40. 
The remaining $17.60 out of each 
$100 of total earnings was the “net 


For each $17.60 of “net return” 
earned in 1927 the western rail- 
ways had made an investment of 
$450 in their properties to enable 
them to render good service. There- 
fore, the average return earned 
upon the investment in western rail- 
ways as a whole was only 3.9 per 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


108 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


as- 


their 


rar rans sere 


So Ee 























LEREO LIN 


Pledge 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 


1 


AYsy (ee) 
Accredited 
W-Seal 
Dealers 
— where 
you see the 


Servit-ol 
Full Service Cabinet 





NEW LOW PRIGED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy 
fe thru our dealers or direct 


send prices. Soild 


case. Let us 
points ‘serving 7 states. 


r stick—more sticks r 
one of our 17 shipping 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 











|_ whom you can make the purchase. 


6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
know what you want and we will be glad to give 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 
wan buy now, 
names of reliable 

















Look for what you need 
2% what you wish through these 





and cosh titiel or Salt 


reer pay tee ET ante a7 ort 








‘ tee eats 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 





MINNESOTA 


JERSEYS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 











No. Words No. insertions. 





eee ereccnncace.s ofelal 
coecececeoeccseef Le 
ce eceesenmencsce = 


eee eeeceseennees rs 


$08 
2.16 

“No advertisement for les 1.60 
accepted. Check must. be attached. "please 
type or print your tisemen' 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFPR high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list_ of 
eurrent offerings yielding fram 4.10 -to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Bquitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, | radio 
station, broadeasts produce 

naon daily, furnished Os Coyne & "Nevins 

Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, 

Poultry-veal wanted for premium t 

especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES that must please you; puppies, 
trained drivers, bred females, st 

show prospects; all heelers with grit to 

Lodestone Collie Kennels, Marion, 


eee reer eeeeeans 






































PUREBRED German. Police , wolf 

gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Belle- 
vue, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—High grade English Shep- 
herd pups from real heel driving par- 

ents; prices reasonable. Gerhard Wolter, 

Hamburg, Iowa. 

PEDIGREED German Police pups; farm 
raised, steeck trained parents; color, 
y; price, $20 and $30 A. E. Lusk, 

Bradayville, Towa. 

POR SALE—Shepherd pups; good cattle 
and watch dogs; order from this ad; 

males, $5. William Lingard, Ta. 

PURBBRED Police pups; very best of 
stock and watch dogs; females, $6; 

males, $8. EB. F. Harris, Nemaha, Iowa. 

HERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $4.50; fem: 32.7%. 3B. 

A Strom, Hector, Minn. 

FOXES 

RED cc pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 

field, Minn. Want also raccoons and 

“Pankratz Pays Most.” 

WANTED—All kinds red foxes, young and 
eld. I pay express or will call for them. 

State prices. “Iverson Fur Farm, Rake, 

Towa. 

POR highest prices, ship-your red fox 
pups to F. G. Coats, Estherville, Iowa. 

We pay express and settle promptly, 


FARM LANDS 
































P but 4 40° ‘acres, black 


| Oregon. 


240-ACKE farm, seven miles from Tru- 
man, Minn.; 35 miles from Iowa line; 
carro house, barn, 50 head of stock, 
» hog —— hen house, all tiled 
loam soil, improve- 
ments, including tile, $10,000; school half 
mile; peion, $110; ae $11,400 cash, 
$15,000 catgne, per cent, due 1930. 
BR. S. aonwe n,, vuph, Minn. 
MINNESOTA State Foreclosed Farms— 
Lists of foreclosed farms for sale by 
the state of Minnesota are now available. 
Mention eounty you are interested in 
when writing. Department of Rural 
Credit, 61¢ Hamm Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
MONTANA =e 
LAND Opening—New %5-mile branch to 
be built this year in Montana, opens 
1,500,000 acres @ farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 
free new line book, also free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or — Special low homeseek- 
ers’ rates. C. Leedy, Dept. 607, Great 
erthern Railway. St. Paul, Minn. 








de 





high-grade Jersey heifer 
to ten weeks old, write, 
Farm, Whitewater, 


FOR choice, 
calves, five 
Manager Lakewood 
Wis., Box 127. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
ener eolor and in fine condition. Stephen 
. Carr, Ss, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
PRICED to sell, extra good, reg 
simultaneously treated Ha: 
sired by Lookout Clan. Write L. B. Stave- 
ley, Traer, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
CHOICE registered Shorthorn heifers 
from deep milking dams; price very rea- 
sonable for quick sale. A. J. Banks, Mon- 
tour, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VEGA cream separators, ge and up; 

fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


























NEBRASKA 


© corn, alfalfa and stock farm; 

1,920 acres, two sets of improvements, 

700 acres plowed, 8@ acres alfalfa, balance 

pasture; good roads, good fences, high 

school, mail route, telephone, abundant 

water, gartnnes to raise and fatten stock. 

per acre, easy terms, or would 

oo eae farm: as part payment. E. A. 
Miner, Broken Bow, Ne 





FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free cata showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why gs in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan 














WISCONSIN 


HOG WATERERS 





HARDWOOD eut-over land; silt loam; 
aS nagar ag neither sandy nor grav- 
close to town; _— roads, good 
schools in the heart of: the dairy coun- 
You deal directly with the owns. 
* agen mts. and ne commissions. 
terms. Also eres: farms. 
map and No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


a 

FOR SALE—Several choice, well improved 
cattle ranches in southern Wyoming and 

nerthwest Colorado. ‘'Fhese ranches are 

located im a delightful and attractive 

country with excellent market facilities. 

They control ample range and provide 





sufficient hay to carry large herds of cat- 


€an be bought cheap on favorable 
terms. Inspection trips can be arranged. 
For particulars write, J. St. A. Boyer, 
Craig, Colo., or Box B, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Write i 


AUTOMATIC waterers made of copper 
steel, % inch thick; price, $12.50 and up. 





Write to Peter Frederiksen, Audubon, Ia. 


MILKING MACHINE 
USED De Laval milking machine, good 
shape, good rubber, stall-cocks, relay, 
three units complete. Reason, acinaee 
herd. Ed Ralston, Cherokee. Fowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent -attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS a 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chieks from stock 
direet from Sheppard’s pens, $9 per hun- 
dred, $85 per thousand. Mark Shaw, Kel- 























NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps. rich agricultural land; reasonable 


' prices and terms; also land in Minnesota, 


North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Free. literature. H. W. Byerly, 
34 vo Pacific Raitway, St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 
HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 

good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-27, 
ino Minn. 














ARIZONA 

IRRIGATED lands in the famous Reose- 

velt irrigation district. Green pas 
year around; six to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa; grows the wack ae famous grape fruit 
and oranges. We o 3,700 acres aice 
lands in the district, rend offer for sale 
$50 to $150 per acre; part cash and easy 
terms. Address, Salt River Valley Lands, 

Luhrs: Bide... Phoenix, Ariz. 





= CALIFORNIA 


it tan ian ar Joaquin Valley of & afer a fornis 
general is a ro gy my Fon 





farm, wit tattle Thived 
Inher, ——— Suceess. You can work out- 


Cc. 
nization Agerit, Santa Fe Railway. 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 











cre two miles from 
Minn., sixteen miles from Iowa Tine, 
well nt! rolling, all under 

cultivation. Six-room house, 4 
hog house, hen house, double corn crib, 
well and windmill, feneed and cross 
woven wire. Tmprovements 


no better soil on earth; 
. 440. ‘Triumph 





BS, oes Farmers 
Minn 


to $60 acre 
nd Co., Globe 





ona, 
LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


I CAN. furnish choice high grade Holstein 
earload lots or less, 


cows. and ers: in 
at reasonable from T. B. “tested 


county. = loyd. A. Miller, Dodge Center, 








Edgewood 





to three months old, tuber- - 





logg, Iowa. - 
LEGHORNS 


REDUCED prices on our Wonder Layers. 

Tancred White Leghorns, imported di- 
rect; eggs, $5; chicks, $™.50. We want 
you to get started with this 
stock, so on every order for 100 or more, 
we will include enough chicks from non- 
related “AA’’ pen so you can have your 
cockerels. Prices on six weeks cockerels, 
pullets, heme oe | hens and cocks on te- 
quest. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa. 








- LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 


Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs. 


' Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 


guaranteed. Eggs and ‘chicks circular. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Aig Iowa. 


wonderful - 


CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra 

ity Rhode Island Red chicks, back 

15 years of specializing in Reds of sup 
stock. From finest prize winning 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, 
years record work to prove 
every flock. Big, fast growers and ey 
heavy producers. Write, Redbird Hat 
or. 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moin 
iowa. 





PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK pheasant ; immediate ~ 
livery, if am 15; arrival gual 
ted; cash wih order. Peakes Pheu 

Grand Junction, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY raisers’ opportunity to start or 
replenish their flocks with Peters-Qgp.” 
tified high production chicks at a 
saving. Special low prices for Tune- 
hatched okie. Bred early mat 
Customers’ reports over past five y 
show that our heavy breeds start to me 
at 5 to 5% months; “Tight breeds at 4% to 
5 months, with flock averages of 135 fj} 
200 eggs per year under ordinary farm” 
conditions. It has taken 13 years of ip. 
tensive breeding to accomplish this. Fey. 
er chicks being raised this year means | 
higher poultry and eee D prices. Our June 
hatched chicks will insure you 2 heavy 
winter laying flock and a bigger poultry 
income. ch chick comes from a Peter. | 
Certified flock, reliably certified on health ” 
and standardized egg production by A.C 
Peters, our poultry specialist. Iowa stan 
dard aecred Shipped with guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. You ar 
the judge on claims should loss_oceur 
nd ya no fault of your own. Leghorns, 
s, Roeks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
yr and Light Brahmas developed to 
our high certified standards. Catalog and 
special low June_ prices sent promptly, 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Assn, | 
Just address, Peters yarn ‘Box 277, New-— 
ton, lowa. ees 
NOW? Special 3% discount on all Iowa | 
Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified chicks 
ordered Panis _~ Ag for May or June de 
livery. Makes it Pn apa for you to start 
or rest your k with these famous” 
chicks. aster Breeders” flocks are thor- 
oly culled, tested and inspected by our” 
poultry experts, not only for egg produc. © 
tion, but also for health, type and size, © 
This means standard weight, high-pro- 
ducing flocks f ealthy, heavy | 


‘or you. 
meat birds. Guaranted to live for the 














MINORCAS 
S. C. WHITE Minoreas, large type, giant 
strain, first prize winners at state fair 
and shows, hatching eggs for sale; May 
eges, $5; June, $4 per 100. Hucke 'Bros., 
Bronson, Iowa, Route 1 
S.C. WHITE Minorcas ,bred for heavy 
laying and standard type; ehicks, $12 
per hundred. Campbells Breeding Farm, 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. 








¥ 





Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S_ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing......... 
ssvasesssceseoneessees ti Mes im your paper. I enclose a remittance of §..................0.. 


csanscacscesenssees WOPGS, tO TUR 




















and writes us: 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


CLASSIFIED ADS BRING IN ORDERS f 


Mrs. T. B. Tash, of Webster City, Iowa, wants her ad inserted again 
“Your ads have always reaped a flood of good orders.” 


“ 
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fitst fourteen days; proof of our confi- ” 
dence in Master Breeders’ chicks. Blood- 
tested flocks, too, a precaution against 
white diarrhea. Customers report f 
Master Breeders’ chicks mature early, and 
therefore, if bought in May, will be lay- 
ing in Octoher aon —_ the winter months 
—when you. get prices for i 
We can furnish all lcadiae eeriation, 
your floek a superior flock. 
now for our free haby chick eoek 
somely illustrated. It tells how you, ted, 
may become famous in your community- 
for standard weight, high-producing 
strains. Take advantage of this big May § 
special discount. Ad@dress at once, Master © 
Breeders, 215 Fourth St., Sioux City, & 
FARROW Chix—From Tlinois state stan- 
dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
bird has been leg-banded by licensed, 
state inspectors. You can not afford to 
buy unknown chicks when you can buy 
Farrow Accredited Chix at our lw 
prices. Quality matings, June ana: 
White Leghorns, $8.50-100, th Bye 


$3.50-100, 
Barre@ Rocks, Single Comb Reis, ‘ae : 
$18.50-200- Single Comb An 

ae Rocks, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; White 

pe Buff Orpinetons, $10.50-i00, 
$20.50-200; Rose Comb Reds, Black Mr 
norcas, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; special mat- ~ 
ings above breeds, 3 cents chick higher 
Winter laying Star matings, White Leg 


horns (the kind that brought Mrs. Beer © 
| $1,464.00 from 400 


females), $14.50-100, 
$28.50-200. Prepaid, 10% per eent alive de- 
livery. World’s largest state accredited | 
hatchery. Twelfth season. Oil] brooders 
at factory cost with-orders of Farrow | 
Chix. 52-page eatalog free for asking 
Nha as Chiekeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, | 


SUPERIOR bred ba’ chieks as low & © 
ne bcp These pr et es =. mae 

sible by my co-operative saving plan, Wr. 
der which I sell T sell big. healthy Iowa aceret : 
ited baby chicks ten-day live 
antee. Write me and —— out about 
new plan before H. P. Good-- 
win, Laporte City A Laporte City, — 
Iowa, Box j 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY Forterestien Black <kfoot Gritam 
alfalfa, Dakota 12, Canadian ot cae . 
or Idaho” Face alfalfa; German and Hua- 
garian millet: sudan grass, rape, buck: 
wheat, clovers, inoculation, 90- Day seed 
corn, soybeans, Du Pont’s semesan. High — 
quality, fair prices, snl nipment 
today. k Con 


moe omat 
Bloomington, In. 
SWEET potato plants, Yellow Jersey, Red 
Bermuda, Nancy Hall Red Jersey, 
Stem Jersey, 60 cents hundred postpa 
$3 thousand express collect. Four 2 














| Varieties, including yee Yellow Jers 


7 cents: hundred, $5 thousand, prep 
‘Free descrintive boo booklet. Wolford 
Co., Conesville, Iowa. 
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Grimm aifalfa direct from the 
Lyman’s genuine Grimm. 
‘our crops yearly. Leafier 
er in Teeding value than other 
All seed scarified, necessitating 
acre.. A. B..Lyman, Introducer, 


plants, paid, Premier, 
; Pearly, very productive, large fine 
tpge' berry. ithe and the Nets y 


a Rg Beng os ran 


pw Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
ciate SR oamaes See, Bs 
pcan. Fred Wiseman, 














aw dozen strong young 

ts sent postpaid to your door for 

any color or mixed. Don’t be with- 

farm. Buckley Gera- 
Springfield, Il. 

; oo hay mixture; A. K., Manchu, 

pony, Midwest, etc. Write for prices 

Eemiplee, Funk Bros., Bloomington, 


HU soybeans, leo pana 92 per 
t, practically no = ig 3 or ee 
cleaned and sac’ ae 
derson, tseaamerat I 
DY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
$4; both test 95 per cent 
if not satisfactory. 
ordia, Kan. 
Hi Sypens s, recleaned and high 
ity, per bushel; satisfaction 
D zm * Wood Bros., Mitchellville, fa. 
‘SOYBEANS, high peng re- 
bag free, $1.75 per bushel. Ed- 
“Young, Newman, Illinois. ~- 
SEED CORN 
N Krug corn for By h i early 
’ ty, high oil and high feed value. 
the above assured by Illinois and Iowa 
Corn ‘Yield Contests. 1,000 bushels, 
@ried. Prices and lit ure on re- 
W. W. Seeley, Stuart, Iowa. 
-geed corn ved early Reid’s 
} famous Silver ag ty Ti pe years’ 
ce | ‘hi and 
$4 per nn Satisfaction 
W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
Ames, Iowa. 
iY pe al Yellow Dent seed corn; 
1 free, selected 
‘Write for De Kalb 


























particulars. 
ty Agricul Forel Association, De Kalb, 





* oe gens Yellow Dent; every 
nef satistact 98 per cent; 
— satisfaction guaranteed; 

da Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
‘Y 2 — for June -planting; 70 
80-day varieties; price, $3.50. Origer 

$on, Stuart, Iowa. 

£©’S Hybrid, high yielding yellow 
3 will erg if ‘a ute by June 15; 
1. BE. A.W Mt. Vernon, S. D. 














By RADIOPHAN 








er listening to a talk by David Law- 

¢, broadcast over the red network (it 
have been the blue, but it does not 
much difference), I have come to 

@ conclusion that there are not enough 
Wks delivered by radio. Lawrence gives 
address weekly, and always 
pS some phase of governmental work 
‘policy as his subject. He makes it 
interesting and also gives a great 


eal of information. Tonight his subject 


is flood prevention, and he gave me at 
’ more information on this subject 


ila few minutes than I have been able 


Gather from reading many lengthy re- 


e is a great field for talks over the 
for debates, for the discussion of 
side of every question of impor- 
There are lots of things farmers 
like to hear discussed and hear 

ed from different angles. Gener- 

'@ man gets up to make a talk, and 
his side of the question is heard. 
}matter whether the listener agrees or 


ot, he can’t shout back—which makes 


i@ speakers very lucky people. Good 

KS with lots of information come: from 
f and WSUI, among other Iowa sta- 

Henry Field has performed not- 

§ service by bringing prominent poli- 





ticians to KFNF. KTNT brought out 
the editor of The Nation the other week. 
But there is really room for a lot more of 
that kind of thing. There are many mat- 
ters pertaining to agriculture that should 
be threshed out via radio, and the station 
or stations that put on a lot of really 
good talks and debates will attract many 
listeners. 


It seems that the Radio Commission has 
issued an order, or an opinion, to the 
effect that if a station allows one side of 
a political issue to be heard, the other 
side must also be given equal opportunity 
to speak over the same station. That 
seems only fair. Altho this is a most im- 
portant year politically, there do not ap- 
pear to be many really good speeches 
made over the radio. 

Tonight I listened with a great deal of 
pleasure to the Biblical drama, ‘‘Diana of 
the Ephesians.”’ This was one of the first 
ef the series given several months ago, 
and repeated by request: On account of 
the daylight saving in the east, this drama 
was nearly missed tonight, and the dials, 
were turned to WHO just to see what was 
going on, when the drama was announced 
at 7:45 instead of at the old time of 9:15. 
This daylight saving reminds me of the 
man who had a clock that was at least 
peculiar, and nobody but the owner could 
tell the time by it. When asked how he 
did it, he said: ‘‘When the hour hand 
points to ten and the clock strikes seven, 
I know it is four o’clock.’’ That’s how I 
feel about daylight saving time. 

Yesterday, KOIL, Council Bluffs, gave 
a concert for the Four-H Clubs. It was 
good, and if it was a sample of what the 
Four-H Girls would select, it means that 
those girls have excellent musical taste. 
I have listened every time I have been 
able to tune in any concert given by or 
for the Four-H Clubs, as 4d naturally 
wanted to know what kind of music would 
be rendered. I am pleased to find that 
my own tastes are good enough to appre- 
ciate the music that evidently appeals to 
girls on the farms of Iowa. 

Amos ’n”’ Andy seem to be all over the 
dials. Lots of station broadcast records 
by those boys, and it is hard to know 
whether one is listening te the records or 
the originals. 

Tonight static has been bad, and only 
a few stations come in clearly. WOC 
seemed to have less static than any other 
station. As I write, there is a very good 
orchestra broadcasting from that station. 
As a rule, static is only bad at night, but 
for the last few days the weather has been 
so unsettled that there have been crashes 
of static all the time. KMA and KFNF 
have been greatly interfered with by the 
weather conditions, and for two days my 
radio set (or my wife’s) was silent. When 
that set works perfectly my wife claims 
it and boasts about her set. When it suf- 
fers from static or other interference, it 
is supposed to be mine and doesn" t 
amount to much. 

Mr. Van Houten, who gives tae talks 
from KMA, is back from his teur, and 
thousands of listeners will be anxious to 
hear about his latest travels. He always 


-has some interesting things to say about 


countries he has visited, and he has an 
almost uncanny habit of observing things 
that escape the eyes of ordinary travelers. 

The aerial battle regarding binder twine 
is more even now. Both Shenandoah sta- 
tions are selling it at the same price, and, 
judging from reports, they are selling very 
large quantities. 

Crosley, of WLIW, Cincinnati, has pur- 
chased station WSAI, and, according to 
reports, proposes to make one of those 
stations a 50,000-watt broadcaster. Page 
Henderson, of KWKH. By the way, did 
you hear what the fiery southerner had 
to say about Hoover a week or so ago? 
He said: “Dog-gone, confound, plague- 
take and—you, Mr. Hoover, you have as 


.anuch chance of being president of the 


United States as I have of being the Al- 
mighty,” or words to that effect. When 
quoting Mr. Henderson, one has to be 
very careful, so you see I qualify my 
quotation by adding the phrase, “or words 
to that effect.” I am not looking for any 
libel suits. 

I have just been reading an account of 
reception of a concert from New York in 
the wilds of Panama—in a lumber camp. 





Nobody in the camp had ever heard a 
radio. Excitement was great when the 
set arrived, and nobody would eat until 
aerial and ground. had been set up and 
the batteries connected. The writer says 
he set the dials exactly where he had 
been informed WGZ would come in. In 
breathless silence everybody watched 
him. He pulled the switch and the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel orchestra came in with a 
crash. Just imagine it! 

I missed the Atwater Kent hour to- 
night. The new summer schedtle has 
got me bewildered. The Atwater Kent 
hour has become a regular institution, and 
is always worth careful attention. That 
reminds me that the Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation will hold another national contest 
this year. Any boy or girl interested 
shoulki write as soon as possible to the 
Atwater Kent Foundation, Philadelphia, 
for fall particulars of the contest. 

I used to complain to the editor some- 
times that he put my column among the 
hogs. Last week he showed better taste. 
I was nicely sandwiched in between a 
description of baby chicks and an invi- 
tation to go fishing—real fishing, I mean, 
not distance fishing. 

Henry Field has been away from his 
microphone this week and is touring the 
country in his car. The station is not the 
same when ‘Henry himself’ is not there 
to talk to his followers. 

KSO, Clarinda, has been heard more 
than usual in my house lately. I always 
try to ge the news features broadcast by 
Mr. Pressley. He puts a lot of human 
nature into his remarks. Again I will 
say that it is a great pity that such a 
friendly, helpful station as KSO has not 
a better wave. Here’s wishing you better 
luck when the new soiree are com- 
pleted. 

Static is becoming worse every min- 
ute. The set is mine for the rest of the 
night, so I will turn it off, sign off and 
go to bed. 





. 
DECLINE IN FARM LAND PRICES 


Uniformly the most severe declines be- 
tween early 1920 and 1925 took place in 
the grain and livestock states of the mid- 
dle-west. These declines were coincident 


with a fall in the prices of these prod- 
ucts, which held. to the lowest levels of 
any of the country’s major farm product 
groups. Values in the northeastern part 
of the United States, extending into 
Michigan and Wisconsin and south into 
the Virginias, fell relatively little, partly 
because prices of dairy, poultry and vege- 
table products to which this region is 
largely devoted, maintained the highest 
levels during the depression of any of the 
major groups of American farm products. 
Particularly in industrial sections of the 
east, sustained or rising valmes were par- 
tially attributable to an apparently ac- 
tive demand on the part of urban workers 
for small farms. Altho not directly en- 
tering into the census enumerations, con- 
siderable demand for farms for various 
recreational uses probably exerted a sus- 
taining inflvence in areas in this north- 
eastern section. Residential influences 
and continued favorable prices for a num- 
ber of the special products there grown 
also operated in the case of the rising or 
sustained values shown by the census in 
Florida and in sections if the Pacific coast 
states, parficniarly in California. 

With the exception of exceedingly se- 
vere declines since the 1920 peak In Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, and average of 
the states of the cotton belt, indicates a 
decline appreciably less severe than for 
the grain and livestock producing states 
of the middle-west, altho sharper than for 
the northeastern dairy belt. In this move- 
ment, values followed cotton incomes and 
cotton prices. Up to 1926, the crop sea- 
son cotton prices had recovered to very 
favorable levels after the bad break of 
1920 and 1921, altho they were less well 
sustained relative to the boom years than 
were dairy and poultry prices and in- 
comes. Exceptionally severe ravages of 
the boll weevil and the exodus of negro 
farm laborers and tenants appear to be 
responsible in large degree for the severe 
declines in Georgia and South Carolina 
for the last six years. 





COWBOYS TURN FARMER IN NORTH- 
WEST 


Range Tife in the northern great plains 
region has been in a process of change in 
recent years. Dry-land farming, with ex- 
tensive cultivation of large areas thru the 
aid of tractors and improved machinery, 


‘was one factor in the displacement of the 
cowboy. The dry farmers settled on the 
public domain and cut up the open range 
jJands. Several years of weather unfavor- 
able for grass and feed production fol- 
lowed the sudden post-war deflation in 
beef prices and intensified the difficulties 
ef the ranchers of Wyoming, Montana and 
North and South Dakota. At times there 
has ~been sharp conflict of opinion and 
interest. between the cattle raisers and 
the dry farmers. 

Twenty years of experience have given 
definite indications of the possibilities of 
dry land farming in this area. It has not 
been so generally understood, the econo- 
mists say, that a large part of the north- 
ern great plains is rough, untillable land 
that can be used only for grazing. The 
prosperity of the community, they be- 
lieve, will depend on how intelligently the 
two industries are fitted together, so that 
the tillable land will furnish winter feed 
and some finishing feed for the cattle that 
maintain themselves on the range in other 
seasons. In the long run, it is believed, 
the dry farmers will tend to run mere 
cattle on range adjacent to their crop 
lands, and the old-time ranchers will need 
to go in for more farming. Im a study of 
the region it was found that as.a rule thee 
cattle raisers who operated in lJarge units 
made the better profits on the invest- 
ments, but that they farmed to a smaler 
degree than the owners of smaller herds. 





POOR TAKE-OFF OF CALF SKINS 

Frequently when the pelt is being re- 
moved from the slaughtered animal, knife 
slashes and scores are made on the flesh 
side, which go thru and cause serious 
damage. The cutting property of the fim- 
ished leather put inte shoe uppers may be 
rendered valueless. ‘This toss, estimated 
by one tanner of certain classes of skins, 
ranged from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Poor pattern and -triia constitute an- 
other defect that damages the cutting 
value of calf skins, running as ‘high as 25 
per cent. Generally speaking, a skin with 
ragged shanks, heads and an uneven split 
in the belly comes in this class. This. 
like “rubbing,” frequently occurs wren 
an animay is not suspended for ‘skinning. 

A severe loss of skin value occurs in 
the curing process, due especially to what 
are called “salt stains.” The damage is 
done by use of poor quality or “spent” 
salt, or in applying the salt before ‘the 
skin has cooled. This causes many skins 
to develop a “milky way” that can not 
be obliterated—not even by the dyeing 
process. In short, no manufacturer could 
well put on the market a black or colored 
shoe with a “milky” surface. About two 
hours are required after “take off” for 
the skin to lose the animal heat. But if 
application of salt is delayed any longer 
there will be a “race between the salt 
and the bacteria.” 

“Hair slipping’ is largely @ue to ex- 
posure of a skin to excessive dampness 
or heat. But it is also caused by poor 
quality salt, improper use of salt or @e- 
layed use. 

The best builetin on the subject is No. 
1055, issued by the agricultural d@depart- 
ment, and may be obtained free wpon ‘ap- 
plication to the United States Se ie 
‘of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





LESS PIGS, MORE CHICKENS, IN 
NEBRASKA 


All over Nebraska, a smafler pig crep 
has been farrowed, according to the May 
crop report, the southeast the 
largest reduction, of 13 per cent, but for 
the state the pig crop is less than 93 per 
cent of last year. Particularly thru the 
central part.of the state and im the south- 
east there is an increased number of 
chickens hatched and on the farms, altho 
last year’s prices were not as high as the 


preceding year. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—We'll bet he doesn’t work as hard as Tin Henry 





WHAT'S THAT 


CONTRAPTION, 
AL? 


rae 


—— 


a 


THar's TIN HENRY, MY 


MECHANICAL HIRED MAN, 
HE HAS EVERY THING 
BUT BRAINS! 








HE MUST BE JUST 
LIKE MY HIREDMAN, 


At! 
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-FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 


1loOWA 

Central—Grundy County, May 18—Our 
drouth was broken Wednesday; rather 
-wanted a slow drizzle for a few days, but 
got a regular gully-washer—maybe an 
inch or more; another Thursday. Pastures 
and meadows show effects already. About 
85 per cent of the corn is-planted; some in 
rows already. Some sod to plant yet, also 
a few late potatoes. All small grain looks 
good, and fruit trees are loaded with 
blossoms. Guess apples will be plentiful; 
considerable spraying being done. No po- 
tatoes up yet, and gardens backward. Lots 
of vaccinating being done—big cattle for 
septicemia, horses for catarrhal fever, and 
calves and small steers for blackleg. Has 
been good weather for pigs; lots of them; 
also little chicks. No cattle on feed to 
speak of. Hogs mostly sold off; few fall 
shotes. Not much corn for sale. Some 
hay for $11 per ton. Young stock all in 
pasture. Some horses for sale now. Roads 
have been in good shape; some graveling 
being done. Prospects are for good year 
for farmers if prices remain so.—Gustav 
Treimer. 

Central—Hardin County, May 18—The 
‘showers of the last three days are the 
first precipitation we have had since the 
snow storms of April. About 60 per cent 
of the corn planted; some up; too wet now 
to plant’ All fields were more or less 
cloddy. Small grain and grass were very 
short. New seeding not the best on ac- 
count of crust. Rye heading. Lamb crop 
largest ever. Lots of pigs came late. 
About normal number. All stock healthy. 
Gardens coming finely. Fruit trees in full 
bloom. Strawberries winter killed badly. 
Wool prices good; local buyers bidding zap 
to 44 cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, May 18— 
Have been having plenty of rain. It rained 
the night of the 15th; showers the 16th 
and 17th. Most of the corn is planted, 
altho a few have as much as 25 acres to 
plow yet. It should come quickly, as there 
is no danger of it going in dry ground. 
Gardens are looking fine. Lots of apple 
and plum blossoms. Some folks turning 
cows on pasture. A good many thin cows 
this spring.—E..A. McMillin. 

Southern—Ringgold County, May 18— 
The long dry spell has been broken by 1% 
inches of rain. Oats and grass have not 
done well; very little wheat saved. Corn 
almost all planted. Cut-worms working. 
Corn selling at $1 to $1.10; wool 47 to 49 
cents. Scarcity of hay. Much new ground 
for corn.—Monroe Newton. 

Southwestern—Cass County, May 14— 
Farm work is in full swing at this time. 
Almost every one done plowing, and some 
through planting corn.- The weather has 
been ideal for planting, but still stays dry 
and cold. Pastures late and need rain and 
warm weather. Oats look fair. Spring 
pig crop is fair, and also the lamb crop. 
Wool is selling at 42 to 45 cents per 
pound. Gardens and fruit are late. Eggs 
and cream are holding up in price.—L. W. 
Martin. 

Central—Grundy County, May 14—We 
had a very cold, wet and stormy April. 
Most of the early sown oats looking fairly 
well. Barley looks good. Corn planting 
practically finished. Has been very windy 
and dry for the last three weeks. Horses 
and tractors have been rushed to the 
limit and work is far ahead of last year. 
Pig crop not overly good. Pastures just 
fair. Feed scarce. Are having a fine rain 


, this morning.—Ed Ranger. 


Central—Tama County, May 18—Rain 





this week. While it stopped corn plant- 
ing, it was a big aid to pastures and hay. 
Alfalfa coming along finely. Oats are 
getting pretty weak. Corn planting pretty 
well along. Spring pigs are doing real 
well; other livestock improving. Very 
few young colts. Roads not very good.— 
Lacey Darnell. : at 

Western—Guthrie County, May 18—Corn 
planting was in full swing when the big 
rain came, and will be delayed somewhat. 
Pastures, new seeding and grain surely 
needed the moisture. Weather has been 
peculiarly cool all month. Creamery says 
amount of cream coming in is low for the 
season. Higher hogs are making the com- 
munity more cheerful. Corn is 90 cents 
and cream 42 cents.—C. H. Taylor. 

Northern—Butler County, May 18—We 
are having hot weather, and had our long- 
looked-for rain Thursday night. Grass 
and-*hay coming well. Some corn coming 
thru; most of it is planted around here. 
All livestock in good condition.—Geo. J. 
Mayer. 

Northeastern—Howard County, May 12 
—Not much if any rain yet, but pastures 
and small grain look good considering the 
weather. Corn planting is beginning. 


‘Oats on local market selling for 75 cents. 


Barley among the farmers has sold for 
$1; much more has been sown this year 
than before.—H, E. Wells. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, May 13— 
Many farmers are thru planting. Seed 
corn has been hard to get. The price is 
$4 to $5 per bushel. A fine rain followed 
by warmer days has brought crops along 
in good shape. A dairy calf club, with 
Rev. C. E. Tower in charge, is being or- 
ganized. A cow testing association, work- 
ing in co-operation with the Interstate 
Co-operative Creamery, is being perfect- 
ed.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

South-Central—Madison County, May 11 
—We have been having very cool weather 
for this time of year, except two days 
this week the thermometer registered 88. 
The ground is very dry, and the roads 
are fine. Blue grass is heading out very 
early and short, which indicates a short 
crop. The wheat and oats look bad, but 
it is hard to tell yet as to what it will be. 
Most of the clover is winter killed and is 
being plowed up and put in corn. There 
will be a large acreage of corn planted 
this year, and the most of it is in except 
the sod. Ground is in fine shape to work, 
but is needing rain very badly. Stock of 
all kinds is doing well. Lots of -lambs 
and pigs and calves, but few colts.—C. J. 
Young. 

Southern—Marion County, May 16—The 
weather has been quite dry for more than 
a month, and I fear small grains and hay 
will be short, light crops. This is one of 
the leading sheep raising counties in the 
state. Shearing has begun, with 45 cents 
the- current price, but many men have 
contracted their wool a few weeks ago 
for 40 to 45 cents. Corn about $1.10, oats 
65 cents, hogs $8.75. - Many nice fields of 
corn about two inches high.,. I do not 
know of anyone having cultivated corn.— 
F. M. L. J. 

Central—Johnson County, May 18—Corn 
planting is just about completed, and the 
early planted corn is up and shows a good 
stand. The ary weather, which lasted 
three weeks, was broken by heavy rains 
on May 16 and 17, which started every- 
thing to-growing in fine shape. Oats had 
seven freezes on them, but it didn’t seem 
to hurt them any, as most fields show a 
good stand. Spring pigs seem to be doing 
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well, with plenty of pasture for them. All 
indications point to a light fruit crop. 
The season is one’ month ahead of last 
year. Corn plowing will start next week 
if the weather stays good.—Russel F. 
Héden. 

Northwéstern—Clay County, May 18— 
Good rains the 15th and 17th make every- 
thing look green, and have been of great 
benefit to the newly planted corn, some 
of which is showing thru the ground. Oats 
doing well, but very thin. Gardens up 
and fruit trees have blossomed and should 
bear well this year. Young pigs and lambs 
making good growth and taking advan- 
‘tage of good pasture. Lots of losses 
among the young chicks. Cream 47 cents, 
eggs 26 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Western—Ida County, May 18—A few 
fields of oats a little thin, but on the 
whole they are looking good, and this 
showery weather will cause them to stool. 
Plowing for corn well along, and planting 
in full swing “when weather will permit. 
Some are nearly done, others just started. 
In this vicinity we are safe in saying one- 
half of the corn is planted. Pastures are 
quite short, especially where stock were 
put out early. Cattle and hogs are being 
sent to market as fast as they are in fit 
condition. Strawberries badly killed out. 
Apples, plums and cherries in full bloom 
and give promise of a good crop.—John 
Preston. 

Central—Webster County, May 18—Corn 
is mostly planted; earliest corn is up. 
Have had rains most of this week. Pas- 
tures and small grain looking good. Not 
much oats froze out in this lucality. Pig 
crop smaller than usual; mostly doing 
well, however.—H. C. McCracken. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 19— 
Corn is mostly all planted. Some fine 
rains the last few days. Small grain is 
coming finely. Pastures are good. Pig 
crop not up to par. Chicks are doing 
finely. Eggs 23 cents, butterfat 44 cents. 
—J. W. Naylor. 

Southeastern—Washington County, May 
18—Good rains the last three days. Corn 
about planted; ground has worked well. 
Fat cattle and hogs have mainly gone to 
market. Stockers are on pasture. Pig 
crop about normal. Oats much improved 
by late rains. Hay crop will be short.— 
J. J. McConnell. ; 

Central—Dallas County, May 19—Rain 
and warmth almost the whole of this 
week have hastened the growth of vege- 
tation of all kinds. Most crops look up 
to normal. Corn planting is practically 
completed and some of it will be big 
enough to cultivate by the last of next 
week. Gardens are behind and fruit of 
all kinds will be light. There is a big 
acreage of corn in this county. Livestock 
generally healthy. Not much on feed. 


About an average pig crop. Corn selling 


at around $1.—H. C. Flint. 
Northeastern—Allamakee County, May 
18—Weather ideal; sunshine every day 
and rain every night. Corn planting and 
sod plowing going strong. Lots of white 
grubs in sod. Pasture made good and 
cattie get enough. Small pigs doing well. 
Several horses died of some cause or oth- 
er. Help plentiful.—Maurice O’Regn. 
Southwestern—Mills County, May 18— 
Getting a lot of moisture at present, which 
has made an improvement in the appear- 
ance of growing crops. Fall wheat has 
improved, but stand in some fields is 
light. Pastures and hay land with warm 
weather will do much better. Gardens 
have been very backward because of dry 





and cool weather. Corn planting is g 
over. Some are reporting poor luck 
spring pigs. The acreage of oats sown 
seems to be about average; many 

the drill to sow them this year, Barley" 
"seems to be gaining in favor for f 
purposes. Peaches have been completely 
killed.—O. C. Cole. bak 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, May jg. | 
Having some rain. Weather is : 
Corn looks fine; a good stand. Oats arg — 
growing now, but will be short. : 
looks bad. Hardly any winter wheat left, 
Will be lots of soybeans sown. § ' 
pigs are doing well. Pastures are 00d, 
Corn 90 cents, eggs 26 cents, spring chick. 
ens 42 cents, cream 41° cents.—Bimer 
Varner. 

Central—Montgomery County, May 1 
Weather very dry. Quite a little com 
planted to date. Practically all wheat 
winter killed. Oats almost worthless © 
Pastures and meadows short. There wi ~ 
be a large acreage of soybeans. Cream 
41 cents, eggs 26 cents, hens 20 cents 
corn $1.20, oats 75 cents.—R. C. C, 

Central—Macoupin County, May ig— 
We are having a splendid rain today, 
which will help. the farmers out, ag it 
was getting very dry, and some fields are 
very cloddy. The oat prospect is very 
poor, on account of so much freezing ang 
cold weather. Corn about one-thirg 
planted. Grass not doing well on account 
of so much dry, cool weather. Corn is 
worth $1.20, oats 75 cents, eggs 27 cents,— 
Cc. J. Miller. 








NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 19 
—Wheat is growing nicely, but needs more 
rain. Oats are fine in some well prepared 
fields; thin on poorly prepared land, Al 
falfa doing well; some new seeding froze 
out late this spring. Sweet clover making 
a splendid growth; spring sowings coming 
nicely. Corn about one-half planted; very 
little checking here; almost all list, altho 
some good farmers plow and harrow as for 
checking before listing. Pastures are 
growing very slowly; need more rain and 
warm weather. Potatoes and gardens 
backward. Not -quite so many chickens 
being raised as last year.—Charles M, 
Turner. j 

Eastern—Sarpy County, May 18—Two 
nice rains this week; ground is well 
soaked. Planting delayed; about one-half 
planted. Small grain looking fine. Cle 
ver coming well. Potatoes and pasture in 
fine shape; mostly sweet clover pasture 
here. Pig crop fair, and farmers are feél- 
‘ing good.—H. Eitelgeorge. 





We use 500,000,000 wooden fence posts 
annually. 


Saves $5 to $10 Daily! 
2 Men Eliminated g { 
No Feeder Table 
No Blocks 
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Completely wires bales (except tying), baling 
quicker, smoo Large conece 
Most economical and profit-making. Write 
illustrated folder and 30 day trial offer. 
THREADER HAY PRESS CO. 
1412 Ottawa Street Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Minneapolis Peoria 


“The Team of Steel” that 


The quality machines—tractors with “valve in head” motors—forced feed lubrication—dust-proof through- 
out—transmission gears all high grade steel, heat-treated and running in oil. 


Threshers all steel outside and in—weather proof—auxiliary cylinder for rethreshing tailings—all the 
other best features and latest improvements. 
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is “Built to do the Work” 


Reduced prices on some models. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OR SEE TWIN CITY DEALER 


S STEEL AND MACHINERY COMPANY 


Great Falis Denver Winnipeg 





Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton 








THRESHERS 


21x36 
28x46 
28x48 
32x52 
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Of General Interest 








CULTIVATE SOYBEANS FOR SEED 
crop of soybeans grown for seed is 
yo ted in rows far enough apart to 
: best Ped with corn cultivators, accord- 
p be C. A. Helm, of the Missouri College 
_ ing Mericulture. On soils of average to 
ig fertility, greater yields will be ob- 
3 from crops in rows than from those 
meet solid, altho on the more fertile soils 
| Grilled Sor; crops will usually yield as 
seed as one planted in rows, pro- 
poth are equally free of weeds. ? 
Less seed, about one-fourth as much, is 
neeaed when the crop is planted in rows, 
the two or three cultivations that are 
= increase the labor cost. On the 
hand, the drilled crop is more likely 
be damaged by weeds if the seedbed 
. tion and the time of planting are 
le. 
ont feouid be planted in single rows, 
as double rowing interferes with cultiva- 
n, fails to keep out the weeds, and is 
likely to result in greatly decreased yields. 
If soybeans are drilled solid, at least 60 
unds, or one bushel, of seed should be 
. used to the acre. On fertile land, foul 
th weeds, 90 pounds should be used. if 
the crop is planted in rows and cultivated, 
15 pounds of the small-seeded vareties, 
like Wilson and Midwest, or 20 pounds of 
the larger seeded varieties, like Morse 
and Virginia, should be used. Usually a 
 eorn planter with small to medium corn 
plates and the middle-sized drive sprocket 
will plant at a rate that is approximately 
Bee cheapest and most effective culti- 
vation is made by beginning on the third 
or fourth day after planting and continu- 
ing cultivation at intervals until the sec- 
ond or third week after the crop is up, 
with a common farm harrow, a spring- 
tooth harrow, or a rotary hoe. After the 
first leaves are formed and the plants are 
four to five inches tall, ordinary corn im- 
plements can be used two or three times, 
put should be laid by just before the 
plants begin to bloom. In no case should 
soys be cultivated when the leaves are 
wet with dew or following showers. The 
last cultivation should leave the ground 
practically level, especially if wheat is 
to be sown after the soybean crop is re- 
moved. 
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CHICK CANNIBALISM 

Feather picking and cannibalism among 
chickens can be prevented by giving the 
proper attention to feeding, lighting the 
prooder house and to the prevention of 
crowding from the beginning. 

The chief causes of these vices are too 
close confinement, crowding, insufficient 
mash feeders and permitting the feeders 
to become empty, too much light in the 
brooder house, and any condition that 

_ gives discomfort to the chicks. 

In the event of an outbreak of feather 

picking and cannibalism, the broodter 
ae house is darkened to produce a twilight 
effect. The drinking and feeding equip- 

> ment is placed where there is more light, 
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so the chicks can eat and drink without 

interruption. If necessary, the brooder 
: may be made still darker and light ad- 
: mitted only at feeding periods. 

The wounds of any chicks that have 
been picked should have an application 
of pine tar which is healing and usually 
repels further attacks. After a few days, 
with proper care, the chicks usually for- 

* get the habit and no further trouble is 
experienced. 

Green feed or chopped legume hay fed 
' in suitable wire netting feeders help to 
. prevent feather picking and cannibalism. 
| The chicks eat a _ surprisingly large 
amount of this material, which seems to 
Satisfy their craving for roughage such 
as they get under natural conditions on 

outdoor range. 

Chopped alfalfa or clover hay of good 
‘Quality or green feed, if available, is not 
| only a preventive of these vices but also 

_ aM essential part of the ration. 

is the time to prevent feather pick- 
ing in the fall after the pullets go into the 
laying house. The habit which sometimes 
Proves so serious among pullets im the 
laying house is usually formed while they 
Were chicks in the brooder house.—Ohio 
» Experiment Station. 


















DEPARTMENT BULLETINS ON 
COMBINES 
_ Many farmers are considering the ad- 
Visability of buying combine-harvesters. 
Por farmers, the United States De- 
Tartment of Agriculture, following studies 
different sections in the great plains, 
“Mé@ corn belt, and in eastern states, has 
Set down the following points for the con- 
Sieration of prospective purchasers: 
“Small grains, soybeans, clovers, grain 
‘Sorghums, and other crops have been har- 
‘Yested and threshed successfully with 
oe Combines can also be used 
for Stationary threshing. The advantages 
combine in comparison with other 
of harvesting and threshing are 
lower costs per acre, the saving of 
the eliminating of transient labor, 
early clearing of fields for tillage op- 
Hons, the distribution of the straw on 
land, and the getting of the grain to 
‘ket earlier. 
disadvantages are the large in- 
nt required, the large amount of 
required, the greater risk from 




































damp grain, the greater risk to crops 
from storms, and the difficulty of saving 
the straw for feed and bedding. 

“Combines ordinarily range in size from 
machines which cut an 8-foot swath to 
those which cut a 24-foot swath. Ten-foot 
combines will cut 20 to 25 acres a day 
and 15-foot combines 30 to 35 acres or 
more. Combines cost from $1,000 to $3,000 
and require six to twelve horses, or trac- 
tors of from nine to twenty drawbar 
horse power. 

“The smallest combine should not be 
purchased for harvesting much less than 
100 acres annually. For smaller acreages 
other methods will usually be more eco- 
nomical. Harvesting and threshing losses 
need be no greater with combines than 
with other methods of harvesting, and 
usually are less.” 

A detailed discussion of these various 
items has been published by the depart- 
ment in Farmers’ Bulletin 1565-F, en- 
titled, “Shall I Buy a Combine?” copies 
of which may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 





GIVE LAYERS A MASH IN SUMMER 

Summer feeding of farm poultry can be 
carried on economically and to good ad- 
vantage. The amount of feed required on 
the average farm is less than in winter, a 
higher production can be counted upon, 
and prices of eggs are usually ascending 
after the low period caused by the spring 
surplus. The cost of the ration can be 
reduced by cutting down the meat scrap 
one-half and omitting it altogether if 
plenty of milk is available, and also by 
reducing the amount of corn, and, in the 
case of dual-purpose flocks, omitting it 
entirely. The principal thing to look out 
for is that plenty of mash is used. As 
warm weather comes on, a moist mash 
once a day will do wonders in keeping 
up egg production. Hens that molt early 
should be disposed of before poultry prices 
drop in the early fall. 





BULL ASSOCIATIONS GROW RAPIDLY 


Selection of the right type of dairy bull 
to build up Missouri dairying is forcibly 
emphasized by the rapid growth of bull- 
block associations in the state and the 
replacement of scrub bulls with purebreds. 
A growth of more than 100 per cent has 
been made in Missouri during the past 
-two years, according to A. J. Meyer, of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. 

The number of associations has in- 
creased from 12 to 29, and the number 
of blocks or communities included in these 
has increased from 48 to 100. The number 
of members increased from 320 to 502, and 
the number of cows owned by members 
grew from 2,100 to 3,661. 

By the end of the two-year period, 100 
purebred bulls were in use in 100 commu- 
nities. The production records of the 
dams of these 100 bulls average nearly 
600 pounds of butterfat a year. These 
bulls have replaced 353 inferior bulls on 
the farms of members and their neighbors 
who are now using the association bulls. 





LOOK AT YOUNG FRUIT TREES 


Young fruft trees that are exposed to 
the strong south winds are very likely to 
be forced to grow to the north. They 
should be straightened up or even leaned 
to the southwest a little, and the dirt 
tramped around the roots to hold them 
in that position. If this does not accom- 
plish the desired results, the trees may 
be tied to strong stakes. Binder twine 
will be strong enough, but some burlap 
or rubber should protect the bark of the 
little trees from being cut by the string. 
If any trees are loose in the ground, the 
soil should be tramped around them firm- 
ly. If any trees have been injured by 
rabbits, prune off some of the branches 
above the wounds and cover the wounds 
with beeswax, melted paraffin or wet 
clay. If the tree has been completely 
girdled, an attempt may be made to grow 
another tree from one of the shoots that 
will come up from around the roots. The 
old dead stick should be cut out and the 
young shoot protected from injury. 





DUSTING SEED CORN 
PLASTER 


Here is a tip from Oregon which you 
might remember to try out next season. 
The Oregon station has two years’ re- 
sults on the use of land plaster on seed 
corn, and in both years obtained increased 
vigor of the corn seedlings and larger and 
greener plants during the entire year. The 
average increase in yield of fodder has 
been slight, but the increase in yield of 
ear corn has been more than seven bush- 
els for a two-year average. Germinator 
trials in the laboratory have shown that 
land plaster treated seed will germinate 
more quickly and develop larger and more 
vigorous root systems. In addition, treat- 
ed seed has been very free of the molds 
that are ordinarily found in the germi- 
nator. HK is not know to just what ex- 
tent these molds affect the growth and 
yield of corn; neither is it known just 
what causes the gain in vigor. 

Usually about equal amounts of land 
plaster are applied with the corn, that is, 
planting eight pounds of corn to the acre 
requires from eight to ten pounds of land 
plaster on the seed. The cost of the land 
plaster is about five cents per acre. Ap- 
parently, it makes little difference how 
much land plaster is applied, as varying 
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amounts have been used, and increased 
vigor and growth have resulted, with no 
injury. 

If a corn planter is used to plant the 
crop, it is necessary to use a fertilizer at- 
tachment to put the land plaster in the 
hill in contact with the corn. This is not 
safe with most’ easily soluble fertilizers 
such as nitrate of soda, which should be 
distributed in the soil, and which must 
not come in contact with the seed. 

If the corn is planted by hand, one-half 
teaspoonful of plaster may be put in each 
hill, or, better yet, the seed corn can be 
immersed in water for a few seconds and 
then dusted with land plaster. The land 
plaster adheres to this seed quite readily 
and gives stimulation to the crop. 





CHANGES IN FARM OWNERSHIP 


Annual data as to the changes in farm 
ownership are now being published by 
the ‘Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
the first time. Weighted average rates 
of change for the United States as a whole 
indicated that during the twelve months 
ended March 15, 1926, out of each 1,000 
farms 7 had passed by inheritance or gift, 
21 by reason of forced sale or other de- 
fault, 30 by voluntary sale or trade; in- 
cluding also cohtracts for deed, and 2 by 
miscellaneous and unclassified methods. 
Of the 21 which involved a more or less 
compulsory change of ownership, 4 were 
classified as forced sales on account of 
delinquent taxes, and 17 were classified 
as caused by mortgage foreclosure, bank- 
ruptcy, default of contract or by sale, 
surrender of title or other transfer to 
avoid foreclosure. 

Divisional averages for total forced 
sales and similar defaults showed the 
lowest rate in the New England and the 
middle-Atlantic divisions, with 14 and 12 
per 1,000, respectively, and the highest in 
the west-north-central and mountain di- 
visions, in which 31 and 50 farms per 
1,000, respectively, were estimated to have 
changed ownership outright or condition- 
ally within the twelve-month period on 
account of financial difficulties. Defaults 
in the Dakotas and: in Montana were par- 
ticularly high, running from 6 to 7 per 
cent of all farms, and the results of pre- 
viously mentioned conditions, which so se- 
riously affected Georgia and South Caro- 
lina land values, are still to be seen in 
the relatively higher rates for delinquen- 
cies than’ were recorded in neighboring 
states. 

The rate of voluntary sales and trades, 
including contracts for deed, was relative- 
ly the lowest in. the grain and livestock 
regions of the middle-west, the east- 
north-central division showing a rate of 
26 per 1,000 and the west-north-central 
division 23. This ratio was relatively the 
highest in the Pacific states, with ap- 
proximately 36 per 1,000, but the two 
north-Atlantic and two south-central 
groups, with from 33 to 35 per 1,000, were 
also relatively high. 





PLOWING TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

The plow of 200 years ago required 
three men and four to six oxen to turn a 
narrow furrow in’ tough prairie sod, so 
great was the friction of the rough 
wooden moldboard. In those days, three 
men: plowed from one to two acres per 
day with a tremendous of* physical labor. 
Today, one man sits on. a, comfortable 
tractor seat and plows ten acres easily 
with a three-bottom piow in the same 
number of hours and seventeen or eight- 
een acres with a modern five-bottom 
plow. The man who operates a three- 
bottom plow in 1928 with a tractor or big- 
team hitch accomplishes twenty-five or 
thirty times as much as his ancestor did 
in colonial days with his oxen and wooden 
plow. 





CHEAPEST WAY TO FEED MULES 


The best and cheapest ration for mules 
doing ordinary farm work is corn and 
mixed timothy and clover hay, according 
to experiments at the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. Mules. are kept at one-fourth 
less cost on this» ration than: on one of 
oats and mixed hay, endure hard work in 
hot weather just as well, and maintain 
just as good health the year round. 





PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OTHER- 


WISE 
By A. Rambler 
A certain southern gentleman was 
butchering his razor back hog. A neigh- 


bor had killed a well-bred animal of corn 
belt type. Each hog weighed: about 250 
pounds, but it developed that the razor 
back was about three years old, the well- 
bred one eight months. The owner of the 
razor back, when asked why he did, not 
get a better breed of hogs, replied: 
*“What’s time to a hog?” 


In the recent swine performance test at 
Ames, Towa, one litter of pigs reached 225 
pounds when six months and two days of 
age; another litter took seven months and 
seventeen days—a difference of forty-five 
days. This means an added interest 
charge on a carload of hogs of about $15. 
It means a lot more if you are feeding for 
a September market and are compelled to 
sell on the early winter runs after a drop 
in price of at least $1 per hundred. 


Time may not mean anything to a hog, 
but it does mean something to its owner. 








The difference in bloodlines is ome of the 
determining factors in the time required 
to feed out a carload of bogs. ‘ 


We recently saw one of the gilts that 
had completed the swine performance 
test. She had been purchased by her 
breeder and turned in with her litter 
mates that had been retained on the farm. 
She looked like a junior yearling and 
weighed fully 75 pounds more than any 
pig of her age in the lot. Feed and favor- 
able housing made the difference. You 
may have breeding that will do the same. 
If you are a breeder, you could profitably 
find out and should be planning on en- 
tering a litter in this test next September. 





Is your herd’ infected with necrotic en- 
teritis? Many herds are, and in some 
cases it uas happened even tho the herd 
has been moved onto clean ground. If 
this is your problem, the clean ground 
system should not be blamed. The trou- 
ble is probably due to the fact that the 
sows, who, apparently having recovered 
from the disease, are still carrying and 
distributing the germs. 

Breeding stock, raised under sanitary 
conditions, is worth a premium. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 


jue. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















Field Notes 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


Harold Eckermann, of Davenport, Iowa, 
is advertising boars elsewhere in this pa- 


| per, that are large enough for heavy duty. 


Priced at $30. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mr. Eckermannhas been a breeder of 
Tamworths for some time, and maintains 
one of the good herds of eastern Iowa.— 
Advertising Notice. 


WANTED 








| Places @n livesteck farms for Husban 
| students. Jobs which offer show circuit expe 


rience 
preferred. Available from June 15 to September 20. 
Animal Hushandry Dept., lewa State Gellege 
Ames, lowa 





HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred. 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. BRensink, (SiouxCo.) Mespers, lowa 


SHORTHORNS 


ELKING Shorthorn heifers and calves: a bull 
by Mornel’s Butterman, 912624, out of Buttercup; 
657 Ibs. butter fat in year. K. C. Iverson, LeRoy, Minn. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 
Big Four Farms, Broekliyn, iowa 


HAMPSHIRE fall boars and spring yearl- 


ings, weighing 150 to 300 Ibs., 330 
to$40; also two larger boars and ten bred gilts. ‘Vill 
ship C. O. D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


ne Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
BOARS—$35.00—TAMWORTHS 


Weighing 200 ibs. and more—ready for heavy duty. 
Send check, pig will be shipped immediately. Double 
treated. Phone 10%. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, ia. 


Ready for heavy use, guarantee satisfaction. Send 
check, ship same day received. 
Gelden Red Stock Farm, B.R.1, Davenport, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Some choice fall bears and gtits sired 


Golden Gleam and The 


by 
Write us your needs. 
McHKEE BROS., Creston, iowa 


HORSES 
BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT | 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and year { 
strietly choice stallions, 9100 migra 
Fred Chandier, R. 7, Chariton, le. 





















































IOWA STOCK REMEDY COMPANY, 
JEFFERSON, IOWA. 
Please send me free the items checked below: 
Check here [] for full information about worming hogs with Iowa 
Worm Powder. 
Check here [J for free copy of Hog-ol-ogy. 
Check here (] for two-lb. bag of Iowa Regulator. 
Check here (] for information on Neerc Treatment. 


««=- used in every neighborhood ~~~ 


Iowa Worm Powder 
and Iowa Regulator 


Skipping the many incredible claims of superiority which so often fill the space of adver- 
tisements, we simply ask that you send us your address, distance and direction from your 
postoffice and we will send you the name of one of your near neighbors who will tell you 
fully the value they have found in using lowa Worm Powder and Iowa Regulator. Such 
a personal referenee means so much more than our re-printing testimonial letters from 


people you may not know. 


Worm P igs at weaning time 


with 
lowa Worm Powder 


There is no dependable way to rid worms by use of 
every day powder feeds. Every pig should be wormed 
to make a full, quick and satisfactory growth. The 
best-of care, clean ground and powder feeds still leave 
your pigs wormy. This statement has often been 
proven and we will demonstrate gladly at any time. 

Most hog losses are due to worms. Play safe! Iowa 
Worm Powder is the only safe and sure worm rem- 
edy. Iowa Worm Powder would be harmless to even 
a delicate human child—it is a Santonin powder. Iowa 
Worm Powder is easy, clean and convenient to give. 

Worm oils and questionable remedies are known to 
burn the lining of hogs’ stomachs, causing losses. 
Iowa Worm Powder contains no oil, is sure in its 
action, mild and harmless in character. 

Iowa (Santonin) Worm Powder gives no shock to 
the weaning pigs’ systems and they gain over a week’s 
growth because of this, over pigs treated with other 
worm remedies. 

A worm treatment that is irritating to the intestines 
is especially harmful to the pig that has necro or any 
inflammation in the intestines. It undoubtedly aids 
the development of necrotic enteritis. Iowa Worm 
Powder does not harm the intestine, even if it is in- 
flamed or a natural case 
of enteritis exists. Use 
Iowa Worm Powder and 
avoid necro. 








Iowa Worm Powder is 
the “Old Reliable product” 
known as the best for over a 
quarter century. One feed 
gets the worms. Hogs start 
to gain at once. Iowa Worm 
Powder is the lowest in cost. 








Also 
Manufacturers 


of 


lowa Conditioner for 
Cattle and Horses. 

lowa Mineral Mix- 
ture for Hogs. 

lowa Mineral Mix- 
ture for Cattle. 

lowa Worm Capsules 
for Hogs. 

lowa Conditioner 
“Special” for Dai- 
ry Cattle. 

lowa Wormine for 
Sheep for :Nodular 
Worms. 

lowa Poultry. Pow- 
der. 

lowa Poultry. Min- 
eral. 

lowa Roup ‘Remedy 
for Chicks. 

lowa Antiseptic Lin- 
iment, 

lowa Gall Salve. 

lowa Dry Insecticide. 

lowa Dip. 





Undigested Grain Kills Hog Profits§ 


lowa Regulator 
PERFECTS DIGESTION 


One-third of all grain fed is wasted. 

Your hogs need Iowa Regulator to aid them to di- 
gest the one-third of all grain that is fed which is not 
digested. — 

A good tonic is absolutely necessary for the profit- 
able development of your hogs. There is no substitute 
for Iowa Regulator. It is composed of vegetable sub- 
stances high in tonic value and mineral matter (no 
crushed rock), all soluble. It increases the flow of di- 
gestive fluids, sweetens the stomach, and keeps the hog 
in tip-top condition so that the most is gained from 
the feed. 

SEVEN REASONS WHY LEADING HOG 
RAISERS USE IOWA REGULATOR 

. It is a great digester. 

. Saves grain that normally is undigested. 

. Tones up the system. 

. Purifies the blood. 

. Keeps the herd free from indigestion. f 

. Costs less than not to feed it, feeding expense 

considered. 

7. Costs less than plain mineral mixtures. 

It is well known that about one-third of all grain fed 
to hogs goes through their systems undigested. lowa 
Regulator goes far in stopping this ‘‘leak.’’ 


INEXPENSIVE 
NECRO 

TREATMENT 
Our Necro treatment is 
a valuable ‘‘Life-saver”’ 
and we will be glad to 
send you details econeern- 
ing it if you wish to 

write us. 








vA STOCK REMEDY CO. 


Jefferson, Iowa 


lowa Remedies Have Stood the Test on More Farms for More Years Than Any Other Remedi ss 


> 








